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COMPETENT DRAMATISTS. 


HE spirited answer made by Mr. F. C. Burnand 
to the assertion of a contemporary that we 
are in want of competent dramatic authors, 
is a pleasant contribution to a discussion 
which is often renewed without any prospect 
of approaching determination. His answer 
is moreover of interest because, besides 
being, as might be expected, both witty 
and amusing, it suggests an argument which 
has not hitherto been cogently put forward by those who hold with 
Mr. Burnand that, be the deficiencies of our stage what they may, 
they are not due to our playwrights. But, before we refer more 
fully to Mr. Burnand’s letter itself, it may elucidate matters if we 
explain the circumstances under which it was written. A writer, 
then, in the Daily Telegraph, in summarizing the theatrical doings 
of Christmas-time, took occasion to make a deduction which Mr. 
Burnand thus describes: ‘“ Because an adaptation of a French 
piece, scarce thirty nights old, is still running at the Haymarket, 
because the manager of the Princess’s had not calculated upon the 
failure of No. 20, and provided himself with a new piece, because 
Mr. Irving, having engaged Miss Ellen Terry for Ophelia, opens the 
Lyceum with Hamlet, because Mr., Bancroft chooses to fill up an 
interval between being off with the old love and on with the new by 
reproducing Caste, and because Mr. Hare thinks that what has done 
well once will do well again, and to give himself more time to look 
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about, revives A Scrap of Paper and A Quiet Rubber, both adapta- 
tions from the French—therefore there are no competent dramatic 
authors!”” That, of course, is only Mr. Burnand’s humorous 
way of putting things, but it may be accepted as a fair example of 
the conclusions often arrived at after a survey of our theatres and 
their typical programmes. ‘The casual, or, it may be, the critical, 
observer looks round him and sees adaptations and revivals every- 
where, and adaptations of sheer rubbish and of pieces perfectly un- 
sympathetic to English audiences, as well as of plays worthy to be 
placed on every civilized stage ; revivals not only of standard clas- 
sical works, but of dramas which might fairly have been buried 
where they seemed to die years ago. He concludes, somewhat 
hastily perhaps, but still not unnaturally, that the reason why ‘“‘ new 
and original” plays are so rarely provided must be connected with 
their scarcity, and their scarcity he attributes to a lack of fertility, 
of creative power, and of energy on the part of the playwrights. 
Then it is that Mr. Burnand’s good-humoured, albeit contemptuous 
laugh comes in. He pictures Mr. H. J. Byron’s face, Mr. W. 8S. 
Gilbert’s exclamation, and the variously displayed indignation of 
Messrs. F. Marshall, Tom Taylor, and Mr. W. G. Wills, as they 
note “ that remarkably logical deduction ” of the misguided journal- 
ist who writes “the examples given are sufficient to show most 
conclusively that the age is at the present time greatly in need of 
competent dramatists.” There are the “competent dramatists” 
ready to laugh or frown down the rash writer who laments the 
absence of their new works from the stage; so how can the age be 
“‘ greatly in need ” of that which it possesses ? We are at any rate 
happy as a playgoing people in the consciousness that we have 
amongst us the authors of Our Club, Our Boys,’ Twit Axe and Orown, 
and Olivia; is it not base ingratitude to accuse them because 
managers blindly adhere to their favourite alternate doses of adap- 
tation and revival? It is the very authors themselves who are most 
to be commiserated, as we shall discover when we come to the gist 
of Mr. Burnand’s letter. 

And what is Mr. Burnand’s own explanation of the fact that so 
little original work is seen at our theatres? It will perhaps be 
fairest to quote his own words: “ There is, I fearlessly assert, no 
lack of competent dramatists. But where is the work for their idle 
hands to do—for adaptation is but recreation—as long as managers, 
unable to rely on their own unaided judgment, eagerly bid against 
one another for any piece that has received the Parisian imprimatur ? 
And then the lucky purchaser of the right of representation places 
it in the hands of some competent dramatist—no, I forgot such 
persons have no more existence than Mrs. Harris or the gods of the 
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heathen; so let us say, in the hands of some incompetent dramatist, 
but competent adapter, who trims the play according to certain 
requirements, real or imaginary, and—the trick is done! At this 
simple and easy work the competent adapter and incompetent 
dramatist may make a little fortune, as he can safely set the 
pecuniary results of two adaptations, which may have occupied his 
leisure for a month, against those of an original piece, which has 
cost three or four months’, or it may be a year’s, close study, 
constant labour, and great anxiety.”” Here lies the burden of Mr. 
Burnand’s song, which is echoed by Mr. Gilbert in a letter 
to the Times. Managers like adaptations because they are com- 
paratively safe; dramatists have to go in for them, whether they 
like them or no, because they provide an easy way of earning money. 
The fault of the system, if fault it be, is not that of the dramatist 
at all. It is that of the commercial-minded manager, who seeks 
the surest possible return for his outlay of money over a new play. 

That there is a great deal of justice in this ‘‘ dramatist’s defence” 
may be at once admitted. Whilst managers}can get hold of plays 
which have passed satisfactorily test performances, and whilst they 
can get them well and cheaply altered to fit the English stage, it is 
in vain to hope that they will all agree to run risks with original 
English plays in order to encourage English playwrights. It may 
indeed be doubted whether this system of qualified protection for 
home productions is altogether to be desired, even could it be 
secured. In the meanwhile it follows inevitably that the original 
creative effort of our dramatists suffers by a competition which han- 
dicaps it somewhat unfairly, not only in the preliminary test which 
managers get when they order adaptations from the French, but 
also in the limited range of social problems with which the British 
dramatist is nowadays allowed by the Lord Chamberlain to deal. 
This latter disability has recently been emphatically urged by Mr. 
Gilbert in a suggestive essay, which we should be glad to see 

expanded. 
But when all allowance has been made for this discouragement 
of our dramatic authors, and when due weight has been given to 
Mr. Burnand’s indictment of “adaptation from the French,” as the 
cause of all dramatic shortcomings just now, there remain some con- 
siderations from an opposite point of view, which must, we fear, go 
far towards proving that, after all, the full competence of our original 
playwrights is not completely proven. Reverting for a moment to 
the passing cause of the dispute, the review of the doings at our 
theatres, we have to note that before recourse was had to an adap- 
tation of Les Fourchambault at the Haymarket, Mr. H. J. Byron’s 
Conscience Money had failed to achieve any marked success. We 
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cannot help contrasting the failure of Messrs. Albery and 
Hatton’s original melodrama at the Princess’s with the success so 
readily attained by Mr. Burnand with his version of Une Cause 
Oélebre, and we feel inclined to ask whether, if he had invented a 
melodrama instead of translating one, he believes he would have 
secured an equal triumph? Then as to the Court programme, no 
one can believe that in his exceptionally long recess Mr. Hare has 
“not had time enough and to spare “to look about” for a new 
comedy, and it certainly seems fair to conclude that if he knew 
where to lay his hands on another Olivia, his enterprise would not. 
have allowed him to fall back upon a couple of well-worn adapta- 
tions. Similarly Mr. Bancroft is, we may rest assured, quite 
ignorant whether to look for another Tom Robertson, or the new 
comedy-writer would have had his chance long ago in preference to 
the clever adapters of Nos Intimes and Dora. The dramatists them- 
selves have surely something to answer for in that their original 
efforts should by practical men, with so much at stake in their pro- 
ductions, be regarded with deep suspicion. The managers are, 
after all, only anxious to be on the safe side ; and if our playwrights 
were a little more uniformly strong in their creative efforts, the safe 
side would soon be considered to be in the direction of English plays 
written for English playgoers. 








DRAMATIC CRITICISM OF THE DAY. 


: he can never be a very pleasant, and rarely perhaps, a very pro- 

fitable, task to criticise the critics. He who thus even for the 
briefest of spells becomes a critic is haunted from the moment 
when he begins to attack another critic by the recollection that at 
the best he is ‘‘ dog eating dog.” The case is of course different 
if the criticism be the angry retort wrung out of disappointed 
author or creator. No considerations, save those of discretion and 
judgment, need intervene to prevent his demolishing those who mis- 
understand or misrepresenf his work after the fashion most to his 
taste and best within his range. It is all a fair stand-up fight. 
“You abuse my novel, or my pictures, or my play, and I will abuse 
your incompetence to give an opinion on the subject.” If the 
editor of the journal which employs the unkind critic will allow it, 
the author will imply that the judge must be either crass and ig- 
norant, prejudiced and unsympathetic, unfair and venal, according 
to the state of his temper and his experience. This species of 
dispute is as old as the hills, and as the occasion on which the 
remark, “Sir, you’re no gentleman! ” was conclusively answered 
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by “Sir, you’re no judge.” The personal element, in fact, which 
has done so much for the deterioration and degradation of modern 
journalism is sure to be introduced, and this even though the 
criticism in question be signed by no name or pseudonym. To those 
individually interested in the subject the identity of the writer of 
each important critique—at any rate on theatrical. subjects—is 
known perfectly well. The number of those who in the daily and 
weekly papers have anything worth hearing to say concerning the 
dramatic work of the day is not very large, and it is doubtless kept 
smaller than it would otherwise be by the favourite journalistic 
practice of killing several birds with one stone, of making one visit 
to the play supply material for criticism in three or even four different 
papers. How far the word criticism can apply to this kind of 
multiplied effort we shall have hereafter to inquire; in the mean- 
time its existence may be noted for what it is worth as an indica- 
tion of the spirit which prompts much of the dramatic criticism of 
the day. 

Leaving out of sight, then,-so far as is possible the personal details 
of the subject, we find ourselves face to face with a question sug 
gested by an essay from the pen of Mr. E. L. Blanchard in our last 
issue. Mr. Blanchard, then, whose long experience certainly gives 
him the right to lay down the law of the matter, gives a list of the 
different causes at work to produce the strange variety of opinion 
expressed concerning what might be thought mere matters of 
theatrical fare. The physical condition of the individual playgoer 
as he takes his place in the house, the position with regard to the 
stage which is allotted to him,the question of long versus short sight, 
the accuracy of the organs of hearing, the chance whether the great 
“‘ effects ” of the evening are made on the “ prompt” or the “ o. p.” 
side of the stage—all these may, he says, have their appreciable 
weight in determining whether, on an individual playgoer, an indi- 
vidual performance produces a favourable. or an unfavourable im- 
pression. It is the close observation of over three decades which 
has discovered this.subtle chain of cause and effect ; and most play- 
goers will be ready to acknowledge the justice of Mr. Blanchard’s 
remarks. And yet when he goes on to point out, as instances of the 
divergences of opinion the flat contradictions of Globe and Echo as 
to the merit of Mrs. Hermann Vezin’s Lady Macbeth at Drury 
Lane, it is clear that there must. be a screw loose somewhere in such 
criticism. It ought not to be possible for .two commentators writing 
of the same delineation of character to affirm, on the one hand, that 
it rose in the later scenes to absolute power,” and on the other, 
that it was “a modified failure.” That the two critics, writing of 
Locke’s music as performed on the same occasion, should utterly 
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disagree is not perhaps to be wondered at, for dramatic critics need 
not know much of orchestral and choral work, though to be sure 
they might keep silent on the subject if it be beyond their reach. 
But that complete failure to agree about the artist’s merit of a per- 
formance like Mrs. Vezin’s Lady Macbeth—and examples of the 
same downright disagreement might readily be multiplied ad 
nauseam—gives rise to the question whether such criticism must 
not in its very essence be canonless. .How can we account for 
the erratic divergences displayed in our journals whenever an 
important new performance is given ? 

Without denying the general good taste, the keen appreciation of 
that which is good, and the honest hatred of that which is evil, that 
characterize much of our most ephemeral dramatic criticism, there 
is nevertheless much which needs improvement in the system on 
which it is based. In the first place, the eagerness to make a 
new piece or a ‘new performance an item of news for the paper 
is leading slowly but surely back towards the system of first-night 
criticism, ready to order with the rolls and butter the next morning 
after the play. The managerial habit of giving most important 
premiéres on Saturday used to keep this in check, and that it did 
so was a very good thing, since the few—the Observer—suffered for 
the benefit of the’many, and the representatives of the large daily 
papers had at least the advantage of the best part of a day wherein 
to excogitate their verdicts. Now, however, certain managers 
avoid Saturday “ first nights,”’—surely amongst the most delight- 
fal of intellectual gatherings !—as though they were dangerous; and 
in consequence ‘certain of the critics, ambitious beyond their 
powers, try to give in their comments on the same evening. For 
obvious reasons, it is not fair to"ask any man who has not specially 
trained himself for it, and does possess special capabilities, to 
submit himself to a test such as this. The hurry, and still more 
the appearance of hurry, with the never-ceasing demands for scraps of 
“copy,”’—the surrounding conditions of noise and heat and doubtful 
atmosphere, together with the fact that four or five hours spent in 
@ gas-laden, crowded theatre make a bad preparation for mental 
work of any kind,—all these make it impossible for any of our 
critics, save one or two, to do anything like justice to their judg- 
ment, their descriptive power, or even their English composition, in 
the course of a first-night notice. And if they do scant justice to 
themselves and to their grammar, uttering crude contradictory 
opinions and constructing involved sentences which defy the opera- 
tion of parsing, what sort of justice can they be expected to do to 
the author and the actors on whose efforts they are pronouncing so 
summary a verdict ? 
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But apart from the difficulties obviously suffered by many of the 
dramatic critics when they strive to accomplish a task beyond their 
usual line, “ first-night”’ criticism of this order is to be deprecated 
because the struggle to accomplish it, made by any except the 
readiest and most practised writers, generally ends in an approach 
towards the baneful old system of “dramatic reporting.” The 
writer who cannot at the moment steady himself for analysis of the 
motive of the new play, or for cool appreciation of the acting, 
naturally betakes himself to picturesque gushing over the inten- 
tions of the management, over the dresses, the scenery, and even 
over.the audience. Something like a column is to be filled some- 
how ; if it. cannot be filled with criticism, it is filled with descriptive 
reporting. Descriptive reporting has its value as a journalistic art, 
and when it is good of its kind it may doubtless be applied usefully 
to theatrical as well as to other subjects. But surely the proper 
time for it to appear in important columns, even when at its best, is 
emphatically not the morning after the “ first night.” When at 
anything but its best, this kind of criticism is so bad that it is 
always unreadable. 

So much for the criticism itself. There are causes apart from 
its inherent faults which, if they be not nipped in the bud, may 
in time, and that no long time, end in diminishing its weight, 
both with managers and the public. Thus it is certainly a pity 
that all papers do not pay for such seats as they require—as 
for example, the Times and the World have done fora long time 
past. In many instances the idea of the value of the places being 
regarded by the proprietor of the journal as of the slightest moment 
is, of course, absurd; but such a contingency is at least possible 
and has occurred with the smaller fry of the press. Much more is 
to be said against the continued employment as dramatic critics of 
gentlemen who have blossomed forth as dramatic authors. This 
cannot, it seems to us, be right in principle, even though it be 
found to work not unfairly in practice. Is it in human nature to 
believe that a dramatist can find it in his heart to roundly abuse 
the productions of friendly managers, even though they be bad ? 
Could his own pieces, if they chanced to be failures, receive the full 
blame due to them in the columns of his own paper? Could he 
avoid unconsciously writing up the species of dramatic work best 
within his range—his favourite, because he does it best himself ? 
And even if he never went out of his way to praise the managers 
who accept his plays, to ran down their rivals, to champion the 
actors who “ made ”’ his pieces, and to attack that portion of the 
theatrical world in which he and his clique did not live—if in fact 
he were not only an honest. man, but a writer with perfect control 
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over his pen and a philosopher able to sink at will all questions of 
self-interest ; even then a censorious world would point at him the 
finger of suspicion, and would imply the calumny though it were 
only by a shrug of the shoulder. The imputation of such base 
motives for a critic’s administration of praise and blame is some- 
thing very like a public misfortune, and this although the inner 
world of the drama and the press be thoroughly agreed that it is un- 
deserved. The dramatic critic should be above suspicion, or, at any 
rate, should be above that kind of natural suspicion which he may 
avoid by retreating from an equivocal and compromising position. 
His views of dramatic art, both abstract and concrete, he may safely 
give in half-a-dozen channels; but he cannot with any security to 
his own good name combine the functions of popular playwright 
with those of professional commentator upon the efforts of his 
rivals. Another mistake to which we have already alluded is that 
of the critics who are reducing their dramatic criticism to a species 
of multifold reporting, by sending in accounts of premiéres neces- 
sarily identical in substance and in opinion to two or more papers. 
This kind of work in “ mental flimsy” can in the end but injure 
both the position of critics in general and the intellectual force of 
the multifold reporter in particular. Intended probably as a pro- 
test against the poor rate of pay often allotted to the dramatic 
critic, it must result in lowering that rate still further. 

Let it not be supposed that we assert in a wholesale way that 
all first-night dramatic criticism is bad; some of it, as we have 
seen, is necessary, and is fairly good of its kind; let us not be 
thought to hold that the critic who has stalls sent to him and who 
writes successful plays is prejudiced and venal, or that there may 
not be circumstances under which a “second” notice is quite de- 
fensible. We only maintain that the tendency is in all these cases 
a dangerous one, and we call attention to it only that we may 
strengthen the arms of those who are doing all that in them lies 


to escape from false positions, to correct old mistakes and to avoid 
new ones. 








SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE ACTOR. 


b ied we wished to make it as unlikely as possible that any given 
calling should bestow social honour upon those who follow it, we 
could not well adopt a surer plan than the bestowal of irresponsibility 
upon its professors. At first sight it might perhaps appear that the gift 
implied a benefit, inasmuch as the recipient would gain in freedom 
of action, of thought, and of speech, by the removal of the fetters 
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which bind most of his fellow-men. He may seem to be a favoured 
creature, permitted by custom to break through the social regulations 
which others must, in penalty of social punishment, observe as though 
they were the written laws of the land. The fact that he is a 
naturalized subject of Bohemia enables him to snap his fingers at 
many of the minor statutes which govern the community in whose 
midst he works; his exceptional liberty makes him a subject of 
envy, and by an easy process of transition gives popularity to the 
profession which confers upon him his freedom. But yet it is by no 
means hard to show that the apparent blessing thus tacitly conveyed 
is but a curse in disguise, and that they who insist upon your 
bestowing it are in fact injuring rather than. aiding the objects of 
their favour. 

For years and years it has been a theory in certain quarters that 
actors and actresses are specially favoured beings, that they may dis- 
regard restrictions which the workers in other fields of art dare not 
disregard, and that little or nothing must be expected of them as 
members of society. This view of their social status is doubtless 
nothing more than a survival of the estimation in which the stage- 
player was held in the days of the Puritans, and in those later days 
when by a natural tendency he proceeded to justify the worst that 
had been said of him. Call this liberty licence, and it will afford a 
weapon ready to the hands of all narrow-minded people who are 
anxious to attack the stage and those associated with it. But it is 
not when this low estimate of the actor’s responsibility as a member 
of society is held and proclaimed by his avowed enemies that we 
would quarrel with it. These detractors are only following up the 
advice implied in the proverb about giving a dog a bad name; and 
they are so far justified, in that theirignorance of the actual state of 
the case prevents their realizing the extent of their injustice. It is 
when we find those who are or ought to be the actor’s best friends 
giving their support to the mischievous fallacy that it becomes time 
to protest. The reckless accusations of an adversary may be safely 
left to obtain such credence as they are worth; the apologies of an 
injudicious or false friend must be exposed at once and at whatever 
cost. Perhaps the most flagrant instance of the mistaken line of 
argument on this difficult point to which we have to call attention is 
to be found in the course of a typical article which appeared in a 
high-class contemporary some short time since. The writer of this 
paper, albeit dealing with what should have been a most sympathetic 
subject in the biography of the famous actress Charlotte Cushman, is 
utterly out of sympathy with that which ought to be the aim of all 
true friends of the actor. He admits that “it is dishonouring to the 
members of an arduous and artistic profession that something of the 
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evil reputation of the rogues and the vagabonds with whom they were 
formerly associated should cling to their skirts.” But having granted 
thus much, he proceeds, in the most cynical manner, to question 
“ whether actors do not find a full measure of compensation for want 
of respect in the ordinary treatment awarded to them in the species 
of affection they constantly obtain.” That is to say, the player isa 
kind of social spaniel, ready to suffer a certain amount of unkind- 
ness or contemptuous neglect provided that he gets a bone or a 
biscuit now and again, if he begs prettily for it and amuses his 
owner. “Strive as ‘we will,” he says, “to treat the actor as an 
absolutely responsible being, it is difficult to do so. The unreal life 
eclipses the real. Spoiled children of the public, they occupy an 
enviable position, and they will make but.a sorry exchange when the 
world listens to the complaint they occasionally utter, accepts them 
as they think they would like to be accepted, and endows them with 
a species of responsibility out of which its possessors have as yet 
failed to extract much comfort.” 

It is probable that the journalist who evolved for himself this 
singular view of the attitude of society towards the actor, and of the 
actor’s most fitting frame of mind with reference to his patrons, did 
not pause to ask himself how far he meant this theory of irresponsi- 
bility to be carried. Where is the dramatic artist to draw the line 
in his non-observance of social obligations? How is he to know 
when he has trespassed as far as he safely can upon the good-natured 
tolerance of his admirers? He is, we are told, a spuiled child; and 
spoiled children, we know, occasionally get into trouble, and generally 
find some little difficulty in retaining their popularity with anyone 
beyond their small circle of admiring relatives. By what rule is the 
actor to govern his conduct so as to avoid overstepping a boundary 
already extended on his special behalf? In other words, what are 
the details of private life concerning which the actor is to be held 
less responsible than his neighbour who does not chance to earn a 
living on the stage? The question is one which ought, perhaps, to 
be settled before we attempt any consideration of the good likely to 
be derived by the actor from the indulgence claimed for him by his 
soi-disant friends; but the two phases of the subject cannot well be 
separated. If it is for the advantage of a man that he should be 
exempted from the operation of social laws which govern other men, 
those who are his well-wishers must not be selfish enough to com- 
plain of the practical difficulties in the way of this exemption. Let 
us grant for the moment that it is possible to regard the actor as a 
being not “absolutely responsible” for his conduct. He may, we 
presume, be a neglectful, if not an unfaithful, husband, a careless 
father, a slippery tenant; he may be every man’s guest, and no one’s 
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host ; he may malign his rivals behind their backs; his habits may 
be the reverse of temperate, his’attire either seedy or ostentatiously 
fine, his conversation “shoppy”; and his personal vanity may be as 
great as his personal pride is small. In money matters, small or 
large, he need not be relied upon; he may marry without adequate 
means; he may, without a blush, look for charity the moment his 
work, or his power of work, forsakes him ; and when he dies he will 
not be expected to have made any provision for his family. He isa 
“ spoiled child,” so pretty and so winning that he is constantly let off 
both his lessons and his punishments. He is such a good fellow, and 
his profession wins for him so much admiration, that he is to be 
rewarded by not being held “ absolutely responsible.” 

But is the reward worth having? Would it not rather, even if it 
could be bestowed, be a curse in disguise? As a matter of fact every 
year sees members of the dramatic profession less and less inclined to 
assume that their artistic labours give them a right to neglect their 
duties to society. They see what some of their friends are apparently 
unable to see, that by Bohemianism—to use the word in the per- 
verted sense applied to it of late years—they gain nothing within 
their profession, and they lose much beyond it. They realize more 
and more that the “species of affection” which they win as vaga- 
bonds can in no way compensate them for loss of the respect which 
they may deserve as men. But if they had not seen this there would 
surely be danger, as well as folly, in thus authoritatively preaching to 
them the delight of irresponsibility. No more fatal advice could be 
given than that which strives to induce actors and actresses to believe 
that off the stage they are not as other men and women. Coteris 
paribus, the best man, the man of most sympathy with his fellow- 
men, most consideration for their feelings, and most respect for the 
social obligations which he incurs,-will be the best actor; and the 
truest, purest, worthiest woman will be the best actress. The calling 
of the player we hold to be amongst the very highest, and its lofty 
position amongst other callings, so far from giving the license of 
irresponsibility to its professors, merely imposes upon them higher 
duties. Here, as elsewhere, noblesse oblige. 
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Portrarts. 





XITI.—MISS PATEMAN. 


OURTEEN or fifteen years ago two sprightly and intelligent 
girls might have been found playing in the West of England. 

Bella and Grace Theodore were natives of Reading, and had adopted 
the stage without receiving any encouragement to do so from their 
parents. Miss Bella, with whom we are now more immediately 
concerned, had made her first appearance on the stage at Worcester, 
representing the child in A Hard Struggle and Little Red Riding 
Hood in a pantomime. The young actress was by no means un- 
successful, and as time passed on it became evident that she had 
many important qualifications for the profession she had chosen. 
In 1869, after marrying Mr. Pateman, whom she had met in a 
company at Hanley, she paid a visit to America, and in the following 
year played a round of characters at Booth’s Theatre, New York, 
under the leadership of Mr. Edwin Booth. Here she was un- 
doubtedly at a disadvantage, but that she was capable of bearing 
the whole burden of a play on her shoulders was satisfactorily 
proved when, in 1873, she appeared as Mercy Merrick in the New 
Magdalen. ‘ Miss Pateman,” wrote the World critic, “ took all 
the honours. In the contest between the two women she treads 
on the limits of great acting. Her energy and feeling carry the 
house by storm; while her fine voice sustains all the inflexions of 
sorrow, anger, and fierce resolution.” From New York Miss Pate- 
man proceeded to San Francisco, where her success was not less 
unequivocal. ‘In pathetic or tender passages,” the News Letter 
critic declares, “‘ Miss Pateman can hardly be excelled; in parts 
requiring power or fire she is superb.” On the last night of her 
engagement in San Francisco this actress received an unexpected 
and substantial compliment. The stage-manager, Mr. Eytinge, 
met her as she was bowing herself off the stage, and, in the name 
of the management and a few friends, presented her with a pair of 
diamond earrings of the value of £250. In the autumn of 1876 
she appeared at the Olympic Theatre as Lady Clancarty. The 
public and the critics were almost of one accord in welcoming her 
to the London stage. The J'imes, it is true, was somewhat chary 
of praise. ‘For her performance of this character,” said the 
critic, “ Miss Pateman has been much and in many respects justly 
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praised. She has evidently studied with much care, and has made 
herself a thorough mistress of the mechanical details of her art,— 
the only true means to the attainment of that higher excellence to 
which we should be sorry to say Miss Pateman may not hope to 
aspire. At present, however, the results of her study, though 
perfect in themselves, are a little too apparent. Nor hassheas yet 
mastered the secret of those last delicate touches which make that 
appear to be nature which we know to be art. Her acting, though 
artistic, is somewhat formal and cold; it lacks fire, and at times 
even grace. We miss the tenderness of Lady Clancarty, and 
though the passion is accurately enough expressed, it scarcely rings 
true. Nor do we think Miss Pateman has invested the part with 
quite enough of the ‘ grand air’ which, by virtue of her birth and 
courtly training, would belong to the heroine. We have pointed 
out the faults which Miss Pateman’s acting seems to us at present 
to show. They are faults, however, from which an actress who 
has had patience and intelligence enough to thoroughly ground 
herself in the first principles of her art may be credited cer- 
tainly with the desire, and possibly with the means, to free 
herself.” But these utterances were drowned in the chorus 
of praise showered upon her by other writers. ‘The play,” 
says the Daily Telegraph, “ gains its true dramatic meaning and 
its marked poetic colour from the assistance of an actress at once 
so highly trained and so naturally emotional. In the idea of Miss 
Pateman, Lady Clancarty is a high-bred, gentle, sensitive lady, 
who unconsciously has been affected, influenced, and swayed by the 
vague mystery of her unknown husband. She is some such maiden 
as Elaine, and when her husband comes to wake her from her dream 
she is enchanted with the reality, but somehow vexed at the termi- 
nation of her life’s romance. This tender and poetic view of the 
character is sHown by a thousand infinitesimal and delicate touches. 
The scene in which Clancarty avows his passion in the disguise of 
a friend first persuades the audience that the actress takes a beau- 
tiful and highly ideal view of the character. She is not the coquette 
making the most of a chance intrigue with a handsome lover, but 
the hungry woman straining her modesty to the last point—but no 
more—in order to feed on the story of her phantom.lord. The 
effect of it on the audience was very marked, for the touches were 
womanly, the grief was so touching, the abandonment so pathetic.” 
The advantage gained by the young actress was confirmed by her 
acting in the Wife’s Secret, the Scuttled Ship, and Proof; the 
defects noticed in her earlier performances in London are gradually 
-disappearing, and we may expect that before long she will take an 
even higher position on the stage than she at present occupies. 
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AUTHORS AND MANAGERS. 
By F. C. Burnanp. 


yy fulfilment of a promise publicly made in my letter to the 

Daily Telegraph on Competent Dramatists, I went into the 
subject thoroughly, and wrote—I swear it “by this hand ”— 
twenty-five sheets of MS., rolled them up, addressed the packet, 
and despatched my boy with it to the office of the magazine (I lay 
an emphasis on “ my boy” for reasons). It was duly delivered, 
and my boy, having discharged himself of the responsibility, re- 
turned ‘home rejoicing and as light-hearted as any boy who has 
done his duty should be. So far so good. But now comes another 
boy on the scene—a boy belonging to the office. This boy was a 
devil; a boy who could have gone about hopping like Barnaby 
Rudge’s raven, crying, “‘ I’m a devil, I’ma devil!”” He was a devil 
of a boy: of course I mean a printer’s devil of a boy. For days 
afterwards—and too late, alas! too late—arrived a despairing 
letter from the editor of this magazine, saying that, despite all 
his efforts and all the efforts of everybody connected with The 
Theatre, my manuscript of twenty-five pages had been hopelessly 
lost—and so had the boy! Boy and manuscript have disappeared 
unaccountably. Whether he is stil] wandering in his mind—where, 
as Talfourd wrote, : 

‘* He can’t go far, the space is too confined ;” 
or whether, unable to control his curiosity, he opened the MS. and 
became so wrapped up in its contents as to be unable to tear him- 
self away from the work, and so becoming hopelessly lost in thought 
was never again found in reality, it is next to impossible to say. 
All that is known of him is that he has vanished—he and the 
manuscript. The editor may sing hopefully 
“ He will return ; I know him well ;” 
but some other boy as antiphonically reply 
“He won't return, I know him betier.” 

But, I tremble for the future of that boy, of that lost boy! For 
if ever a boy were lost we have found him now. The Lost Tribe is no 
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mystery compared with the Editor’s Lost Boy. Yes! I repeat it, I 
tremble for his future with the stupendous secrets contained in my 
MS. in his possession. What may he not do? What may he do? 
He may start a new Secret Dramatic Authors’ Society. He may 
revolutionise all existing literary and dramatic arrangements, and go 
to the bad generally. So at once, while there is yet time to prevent, 
or to try and prevent, such startling results as I foresee from the 
disappearance of the Lost Boy, who may have sailed for the Undis- 
covered Islands, there to join the Missing Gainsborough—the Lost 
Duchess—-I will attempt to supply in brief what was stated at length 
in the manuscript irretrievably gone astray. O si sic omnia, the 
good-natured reader may exclaim. Let him! I have still pen and 
paper, and so seriously—on my word seriously—here goes. 

What I offer are a few suggestions towards settling a difficult 
question between English dramatic authors and managers. 
Premiss—A piece is worth what it will bring. I think this will 
be at once admitted. A piece is worth to the proprietor and pro- 
ducer what it will bring them. Who are the proprietor and pro- 
ducer? The author and the manager. Of course, the proprietor 
is not necessarily the author; but with that I have nothing to do. 
Putting aside all question of literary merit, putting aside all question 
of time and labour given to the production of an original English 
work, or of an adaptation of a foreign one, I simply assert that a 
piece is worth what it will bring. The composition of an original 
work must, ordinarily, take the author months, a year, or even 
years. An adaptation will, ordinarily, occupy an author days, weeks, 
or perhaps a couple of months. Some men can do equally well in 
a day what will take others a week. The result I am supposing 
to be the same. I am not a great arithmetician; arithmetic 
is decidedly not my forte. Give me, however, a sum in addition, 
and in an hour I will give you the correct total. Give that same 
sum to a practised counting-house clerk, and he will give you the 
same result in five minutes. Give it to the calculating boy, and in 
half a second he will give the correct result. So with the adaptation 
of a foreign play. Some men are born adapters; others have 
‘adaptation thrust upon them. If, therefore, the premiss is granted, 
that “ any play is worth what it will bring,” it is clear that, as an 
original play, whose property is in its author, is worth to the author 
and the manager what it will bring to them, so an adaptation is 
worth what it will bring to its author, its adapter, and the manager 
who produces it. I do not, of course, consider any payment to 
author or adapter as “ what it produces.” What it produces is 
what it brings into the treasury of the theatre when it is brought 
out, i.e., what the public pay to ses it. Now, a manager is a shop- 
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keeper, and must display the goods best calculated to attract the 
public. He is no more bound to deal exclusively with English 
material than I am to eat English mustard. If the manager thinks 
that a French piece, doctored for the English market, is more pro- 
fitable than what native talent can produce, he is quite right to deal 
in French pieces, and to employ native talent in so doctoring them. 
But as the doctoring required varies from five to two hundred per 
cent., so that in some, and indeed, in many, instances, very little of 
the original material remains, the adapter’s work is more often that 
of an English author writing as collaboratewr with the French or 
German author, than of a mere adapter by way of translation, or, 
if I may use the term, by way of “ transferation ”—by which I 
mean a process of transferring the French original to the English 
stage, on which the doctoring will be about forty per cent. But it 
will be granted that in no case of adaptation from a foreign original 
will the English author’s work be equal to the exhausting labours 
required by original creation. In an adaptation, plot, characters, con- 
struction, and dialogue are brought ready to the adapter’s hand. 
Therefore, a very natural objection arises against an adapter’s 
receiving for a successful adaptation the same remuneration as the 
author of an equally successful creation. Now, supposing it admitted 
that a play, whether adaptation or original, is worth what it will 
bring, how is this evident difficulty to be adjusted? Here are the 
suggestions towards a remedy : 

Managers should agree to pay ten per cent. on their gross 
receipts, or ten per cent. on the receipts after a certain reduction, 
(but this is a matter for future arrangement) for their entire evening’s 
entertainment. If one author provides the whole entertainment he 
alone takes the ten per cent. If two, or more, they share the per- 
centage in a certain fixed proportion, acts counting as shures, and 
burlesques of five or more scenes reckoning as the acts. The 
English Dramatic Authors’ Society should be in correspondence 
with the French Dramatic Authors’ Society, and the two societies 
should be bound to act{as each other’s agent to the exclusion of all 
direct dealings with managers. The French dramatist would select 
his English author for any required adaptation, and according to 
the work required so should the shares of French authors and 
English adapters be fixed. Broadly they might be estimated as 
equal, the adapter (whether French or English) paying the fees for 
copying and the percentage due to the society. This would make 
no difference to the manager who pays ten per cent. on his gross 
receipts for the entertainment, whatever it may be. It would, 
indeed, be an advantage, as no sum down would have to be paid 
to the original author. The English manager would merely deal . 
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with the English Dramatic Authors’ Society for his piece, and his 
payments would be made straight to the society which is respon- 
sible to its members. Then, supposing this at work, the adapter 
would be in precisely the same position as a collaborateur. M. Chose, 
the French author of the original, and Mr. Smith, the English 
author who has adapted M. Chose’s work, will divide their ten per 
cent. or their proportion (if there are other pieces not by them in 
the manager’s programme) of the ten per cent. This scheme sup- 
poses all authors, whether novices or professed, to be members of 
the Dramatic Authors’ Society. There will be no haggling or bar- 
gaining, even in the case of young authors; for a piece, no matter by 
whom it is written, is worth what itwill bring. Where a manager takes 
£7,000 the author whose work has brought this in—and the author 
is the raison d’étre of the manager, theatre, actors, &c.—will take 
£700. I merely state this broadly. I am perfectly aware that there 
are other considerations which may go towards the modification of 
this scheme, such as arise from the manager’s expenses of produc- 
tion. But to this point it is evident the managers must address 
themselves, as it only concerns them. I want to see an arrangement 
which shall be fairly adjusted and mutually beneficial. At present 
authors are underpaid, and it suits them better, far better, to adapt 
foreign plays provided by the managers than to devote time and 
labour to original work. In France collaboration is the rule. And 
why? because there is an uniform system of payment by percentage, 
as I have here suggested. In fact, I am doing little more now than 
- “adapting ” the plan from the French. English authors will not 
work together as collaboratewrs, because at present it is not worth 
their while. How greatly the national drama would be benefited 
by the collaboration of those who are good at plot and construction 
with those whose spécialité is dialogue is very evident. 





THE HAMLET OF THE DAY. 


By Lapy Harpy. 


(—* all the characters Shakspere has created, Hamlet is cer- 
tainly the one that has caused most discussion, and concerning 
‘whom the most varied opinions still exist, despite the critical com- 
positions of the various scholars who have devoted their time and 
intellect to the elucidation of that metaphysical mystery, which 
contradictory criticism has rendered more cloudy to men’s minds 
VOL. I. c 
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rather than made clear. Hamlet still remains a sombre mystical 
figure in the foreground of dramatic history. Of the real Amleth 
or Hambelet, who formed the nucleus out of which the genius of 
Shakspere evolved our Hamlet, little is known;—indeed nothing 
that could give us a clue to the character of the actual man as he 
lived and moved in long-past ages. The Danish historians are 
singularly silent upon the subject, and ‘have supplied but meagre 
information concerning ‘‘ the most misfortunate prince that lyved 
and dyed in Denmark.” They have contributed the mere dry-as- 
dust bones, which the poet gathered up and glorified with his 
genius, clothed with most human feeling and divine thought, till 
they took shape and developed into the melancholy prince we 
know. 

Strange, that in all countries Hamlet has been the favourite of 
all Shakspere’s plays; all alike seize and dissect it, according to 
some special theory of their own. Mirrored in the German mind, 
he is a reflection of themselves, and shadows forth their style of 
thought, and tardy, labyrinthian mode of action. They represent 
the character as realistic to a degree ; a dreamer, overflowing with 
speculative philosophy, vacillating, and carrying on perpetual war 
between the world within and the world without, seeing things not 
as they are, but reflected in his own distempered mind. He is so 
occupied with his own thoughts, his imagination being so tinged 
with a natural melancholy, that he becomes oblivious of things that 
are passing round him ; he feels and chafes against the inactivity 
of his nature, which he has not the strength to overcome, and 
assails it only with empty self-reproaches ; they regard his mad- 
ness as simulated only ; a mere ruse not to pique curiosity, but to 
ward off too close a scrutiny of his turbulent irresponsible mind— 
he is full of passionate, tender and noble thoughts, which bear no 
fruit in action. He can preach, but he is too weak to practise as 
he preaches, and is forced at last by a combination of circumstances 
into the one tragic crowning act in which his life is lost and ven- 
geance satisfied. 

Generations of men, the fellow-countrymen of Shakspere, 
have arisen, and one after another essayed the interpretation of 
his chef-d’ceuvre ; some have walked in the way of tradition, and 
adopted the reading of their predecessors, and a few have shaped 
their course and decided on readings of their own. Foremost in the 
latter rank stands Mr. Henry Irving; he tells us, and we can well 
believe it, that the Hamlet he presents to us is the result of a 
life’s study. The originality of the conception is at first startling, 
especially to that army of old playgoers whose ideas have been 
marshalled into order and arranged by the actors of their youth. 
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Mr. Irving’s departure from the traditionary Hamlet must create 
general attention, in fact he has cut himself adrift from it alto- 
gether; he has killed the stage Hamlet beyond the powers of 
resurrection ; rejecting all precedent, he has taken the character to 
his heart, carefully dissected and considered every part of it. With 
scholarly judgment and a poetical imagination he has entered into 
the spirit ; clothed himself, as far as it is possible to do so, with 
the metaphysical nature, and given to the world the result of his 
subtle analysis. The Hamlet he presents to us may be rejected 
by some who have pet theories of their own,—ideals which no 
giant genius can destroy; but many will not only gratefully 
accept his interpretation, but will feel that they are brought in 
closer connection with the Hamlet Shakspere knew. The 
character is full of inconsistencies, and in the midst of our sym- 
pathies with the self-tormenting melancholy prince, we are forced 
to feel the feebleness of his will, the innate cowardice of the nature 
that dares not “leap at what it will,” always resolving and waver- 
ing, never acting. From the.first moment he enters upon the 
stage, lounging with a sour discontented air, in the rear of his 
mother’s retinue, we feel that no heroic creature will stride to the 
front to compel our admiration and carry our sympathies by storm; 
it is a very human being, with faults and frailties like our own. 
He is a gentleman, courteous in manner, pungent in speech, but 
with a mind clouded and ill at ease. The question of Hamlet’s 
sanity or insanity has always been a moot point, some maintaining 
the one view, some the other; Mr. Irving sails between the two, 
and represents him as neither wholly mad nor wholly sane; we feel 
that over-study, aided by an over-sensitive organization, has given 
his brain a slight twist, and sent it a pin’s point awry; the sudden 
death of his father, followed, so speedily, by the shameless marriage 
of his mother, gives it a shock, and it trembles in the balance ; 
next comes the supernatural visitation, the declaration of his father’s 
murder, which utterly disturbs his reason; he cannot accept and 
dares not reject the ghost’s revelation, and at last he resolves on 
the play as a touchstone to decide the fact. All this time his 
thoughts are adrift in a world of speculative philosophy, wherein 
his original self is swallowed up and lost; he is perfectly aware of 
his own eccentricities,—extremes meet in his mind,—the thread of 
insanity which is running through his whole nature makes it so 
hard for him to unravel the tangled skein of his own life, and, with 
@ cunning perfectly intelligible to those who have studied the 
working of a diseased brain, he professes that he only seems to be 
what he really is; the actual disturbance of his mind will show 
itself in spite of his efforts to hide it; he grasps at shadows, and 
c 2 
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lets the real substance of wrong lie flourishing close beside him, 
while he shrouds himself and his infirm purpose in a mist of mar- 
vellous philosophy. The method in his madness creeps out strangely 
in his interviews with Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, and is most 
subtly shadowed forth in Mr. Irving’s acting, as the idea slowly 
dawns upon his mind, that they come as spies from the King, and 
are trying to ‘‘ get the wind of” him; he appeals to them, with 
the gentle dignity of a wounded spirit, to tell him whether they 
were “sent for or no”’; then he lashes them with ironical phrases 
and breaks into a storm of sublime scorn, which make them cower 
before him. 

In the scenes with Ophelia and the Queen, Mr. Irving touches 
the highest point of that pure art which is akin to nature,—the sub- 
stantial shadow indeed, if such a phrase is admissible, and follows 
her so closely as sometimes to become incorporate with her, the 
two commingling till it is difficult to separate one from the other. 
Mr. Irving was always good in these scenes; now he has heightened, 
deepened, and touched up his original study, till he has left nothing 
for the most exacting taste to desire. Perhaps the delicate grace 
and responsive spirit of Miss Ellen Terry’s Ophelia helps to bring 
out, in his acting, the strong lights and shadows; for heretofore he 
has been but tamely supported in that scene. His tender, nay, 
passionate love for Ophelia, breaks through all bounds; his stern 
resolution, wherewith he holds it in bonds of iron, cannot keep it 
down ; his nervous hands tremble at the touch of her garments; 
we see that, against his will, his whole soul goes out to her; his face 
is alive with passion; he loses himself in his emotions; he struggles 
to tear himself away from her, but again and again, as by a human 
magnet, he is drawn back; in a storm of feelings he flings harsh 
words at the fair young creature, while his heart is breaking for 
love of her ; and even as his outspread hands are raised to thrust 
her from him, his eyes cling despairingly to her face: one moment 
we feel that he must close longing arms round her, or fall sobbing 
at her feet; the next he thrusts her from him, and with a “soupgon 
de brutalité,” as cruel as it is cowardly, overwhelms her with satirical 
scorn, and shrinks shuddering away, bidding her “go to a nunnery.” 
No word-painting can do justice to this portion of Mr. Irving’s 
acting, wherein exquisite tenderness is combined with cruel insult- 
ing harshness. To be appreciated it must be seen, and no one 
who has a taste for dramatic art will be satisfied by seeing it only 
once. In the scene in the Queen’s closet the actor is equally fine ; 
here the same passions are brought into play, but under a widely 
different aspect. While he overwhelms his mother with bitter 
reproaches, that spring from a real tangible cause, a regretful 
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tenderness mingles with his wrathful denunciations. When the 
Queen tells him that he “has cleft her heart in twain,” there is 
profound pathos in his voice and action, as he flings his arms round 
her and implores her to “ throw away the worser part of it, and live 
the purer with the other half.’ 








*HE WOULD BE AN ACTOR.” 
By Durron Coox. 


N the 5th October, 1829, at Covent Garden Theatre, Miss 
Fanny Kemble made her first appearance ‘‘ on any stage,”’ as 

the playbill had it. She acted Juliet ; the Romeo of the night was 
Mr. Abbott, an actor of respectable ability, but inclined to boisterous 
art and robustious effects. Must we speak of Mr. Abbott’s Romeo? 
ask Leigh Hunt in his Tatler. ‘‘ We hear he is a pleasant person 
everywhere but on the stage. . . . Mr. Abbott has taken it into his 
head that noise is tragedy, and a tremendous noise he accordingly 
makes. It is Stentor with a trumpet. Presently a new Romeo 
entered upon the scene. This was a Mr. Keppel—his first appear- 
ance in ‘London.’” Mr. Abbott’s Romeo was described as “a 
hurricane” ; Mr. Keppel’s Romeo was a dead calm. Leigh Hunt 
wrote of him: ‘Whether it was that his breath had been taken 
away by the turbulency of his predecessor, or that he had too awful 
a sense of the part he had chosen, or of a first night in London, or 
of what might be expected of him from his name and connections 
(which we understand are of particular order), Mr. Keppel went to 
the other extreme from Mr. Abbott, and produced accordingly a 
feeble impression. . . . We are bound to say that as far as we saw 
it, the performance of Mr. Keppel was a failure on the side of want 
of energy and depth. . . . We must add that from what we heard 
of his tone and emphasis, we doubt whether he understands the 
beauty of the character, or even the distinction between the con- 
stituent parts of it, and what is only incidental and by the way.” 
Mr. Keppel was allowed no further opportunity at Covent Garden. 
Tn the following season he was appearing in melodrama at what was 
called the Queen’s Theatre—it is now known as the Prince of 
Wales’s. Among other characters, he personated Albert, in The 
Spirit of the Mist; Edgar in The Bride of Lammermoor, Count 
Zingerod in The Russian Captive, and Ben Mousa, an Algerine, in 
a grand military spectacle, The French Spy, the heroine of which, 
Mathilde de Grammont, “a dumb lady assuming the character of 
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Pierre Graziot, a cadet of the Lancers, and Omar Almorid, an Honah 
or inspired. Arab boy,”? was played by Madame Celeste. Of Mr. 
Keppel’s performance the Tatler writes: ‘‘ Mr. Keppel’s malicious 
laugh when he had been baffled in his attempt to stab the General 
(Mr. Tilbury) was the best thing he did. Does this gentleman 
pique himself on his ocular intensity? ’’ Altogether the actor's 
success was not of a very pronounced sort. 

In September, 1832, on the eve of her first appearance in New 
York,—she was to represent Dean Milman’s Bianca,—Miss Kemble 
wrote in her diary: ‘That washed-out man who failed in London 
when he acted Romeo with me, is to be my Fazio.” The“ washed-out” 
man was, of course, poor Mr. Keppel, who had crossed the Atlantic 
in the hope of establishing himself as a tragedian in America. At 
rehearsal he was very nervous and imperfect. At night he was 
gasping for breath, choking with fright. Miss Kemble writes : “He 
moved my compassion infinitely ; I consoled and comforted him all 
I could, gave him some of my lemonade to swallow, &c.” But his 
fear was not to be allayed. ‘‘ It was in vain that I prompted him; 
he was too nervous to take the word, and made a complete mess of 
it.”” Bianca, indeed, became alarmed for her own success, and observed 
as she left the stage at the end of the first act: “It’s all up with 
me, I can’t do anything now.” For having to prompt her Fazio, 
frightened by his fright, annoyed by his forgetting his crossings 
and positions, utterly unable to work herself into anything like ex- 
citement, she thought “the whole thing must necessarily go to 
pieces.” She succeeded, however; for Bianca’s best scenes are un- 
incumbered by the presence of Fazio. Mr. Keppel, it may be noted, 
was not the only cause of trouble. The actress records: “ My 
dresses were very beautiful; but, oh! but, oh! the mosquitoes had 
made dreadful havoc with my arms which were covered with hills 
as large and red as Vesuvius in an eruption |” 

On the morrow, Mr. Keppel was dismissed by the management. 
The part of Romeo which had been assigned to him was taken 
away. “Poor man, I’m sorry for him,” wrote Miss Kemble; “my 
father is to play Romeo with me; I’m sorrier still for that.” At 
this period of his career, Charles Kemble usually appeared as 
Mercutio. ‘“ Poor Mr. Keppel! What a funny passion he had, by 
the by, for going down on hisknees. In Fazio, at the end of the 
judgment scene, when I was upon mine, down he went upon his, 
making the most absurd, devout-looking vis-a-vis I ever beheld. 
In the last scene, too, when he ought to have been going off to exe- 
cution, down he went again upon his knees, and no power on earth 
could get him up again for Lord knows how long. Poor fellow, he 
bothered me a good deal, yet I’m sincerely sorry for him.” Mr. 
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Keppel, however, petitioned for another trial, urging the hardness 
of his case ; he had been condemned for no fault of his own; time 
had not been allowed him to study his part. ‘“ My own opinion, 
wrote Miss Kemble, “ of poor Mr. Keppel is, that no power on 
earth or in heaven can make him act decently; however, of course, 
we did not object to his trying again.” Accordingly, he appeared 
as Jaffier to the Pierre of Charles Kemble and the Belvidera of his 
daughter. Meanwhile he had been writing letters to the papers to 
convince the public that he was a good actor, throwing out sundry 
hints (“‘which seemed amid our way,” notes the actress) of injustice, 
oppression, hard usage, &c. 

But Mr. Keppel’s Jaffier appears to have been even worse than 
his Fazio. He looked, we are told, like the apothecary in Romeo 
and Juliet, “with the addition of some devilish red slashes along 
his thighs and arms.” The first scene passed tolerably, “ but oh!” 
writes Belvidera, “the next, and the next, and the next to that.’’ 
It is necessary to quote Miss Kemble at some length: ‘‘ Whenever 
he was not glued to my side (and that was seldom), he stood three 
yards behind me ; he did nothing but seize my hand and grapple 
to it so hard, that unless I had knocked him down (which I felt 
much inclined to try), I could not disengage myself. In the senate 
scene, when I was entreating for mercy and struggling, as Ottoway 
has it, for life, he was prancing round the stage in every direction, 
flourishing his dagger in the air. I wish to Heaven I had got up 
and run away ; it would have been natural, and have served him 
extremely right. In the parting scene,—oh, what a scene it was! 
Instead of going away from me when he said, ‘ Farewell, for ever! ’ 
he stuck to my skirts, though in the same breath that I adjured 
him, in the words of my part, ‘ Not to leave me,’ I added, aside, 
‘Get away from me, oh do!’ When I exclaimed, ‘Not one kiss 
at parting,’ he kept embracing and kissing me like mad ; and when 
I ought to have been pursuing him, and calling after him. ‘ Leave 
thy dagger with me!’ he hung himself up against the wing, and 
remained dangling there for five minutes. I was half-crazy .. . 
I prompted him constantly, and once after struggling in vain to free 
myself from him, was obliged, in the middle of my part, to exclaim : 
“You hurt me dreadfully, Mr. Keppel!’ He clung to me, cramped 
me, cramped me,—dreadful!”’ Finally, Miss Kemble declared to 
the management her fixed resolve, come what might, not to go upon 
the stage again with Mr. Keppel fora hero. At the end of the 
play, however, he was duly called before the curtain by the audience 
and rewarded with applause. 

There is little further chronicled concerning Mr. Keppel. But 
the brief.mention of him in the “ Autobiography of William Jerdan,” 
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1852, may, perhaps, be worth reproducing. Mr. Jerdan was some- 
while the tenant of Cromwell Cottage, Old Brompton. Several of 
his neighbours, he says, were “noticeable people.” Among these 
were Blanchard, the comedian, and a Mrs. Hedgeland, “ better 
known as Isabella Kelly, the authoress of some popular novels, and 
the mother of Sir Fitzroy Kelly,” then described as a very smart 
boy. A younger son “ equally attractive in a smaller way ” became 
enamoured of the stage. Subsequently, “ under the assumed name 
of Keppel,” he tried his fortune on the boards, both here and in 
America, essaying the part of Romev. “ His person was small, but 
his proportions and countenance were well suited to the part of the 
devoted Italian lover ; nor were his endowments of a mediocre order; 
but fortune did not smile upon him. : . . After suffering great morti- 
fication he died prematurely with an almost broken heart.” As a 
memorial of the luckless actor, Jerdan ‘prints a letter from him re- 
lative to a benefit he was about to take at the Queen’s Theatre, 
“his first appeal to a London public.” Poor Mr. Keppel writes : 
** Any influence you will use on my behalf, on this occasion, I shall 
most gratefully remember; and with your numerous connexions 
you have amply the power . . . the pit of our house is the most 
material part of it, and if I fail at all, it is there I fear. . . . I will 
enclose you any number of tickets you think you can dispose. . . . 
Waylett has promised to play for me, although her own benefit is 
advertised as her last night,” &c. &c. The letter bears no date: 
it was probably written in 1830 or 1831. 








A PLEA FOR PANTOMIME. 


By W. Davenrort ADAMs. 


T may appear to many, at first sight, that a plea for pantomime 
at the present moment is a work of supererogation. “ Panto- 
mime, indeed!” I think I hear some saying. ‘‘ What need to 
plead for pantomime when we have so much of it already?” And 
it is, of course, impossible to deny that the reign of pantomime of 
a certain kind is about as extensive as it can be. It is true that 
of recent years it has not flourished quite so brilliantly as usual in 
London, but it is equally true that it has figured every Christmas 
at nearly every theatre in the provinces, It is also undeniable that 
pantomime, as we have it now, has various qualities to recommend 
it. It is something that with the profits which result from it the 
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managers are able to make room for performances of a more 
elevating but less popular character. It is something, also, that 
children have an opportunity of witnessing in pantomime stage 
scenes which at their worst do not descend to the indelicacies of 
opera-bouffe. A pantomime, again, must be very bad indeed 
which does not yield a certain amount of innocent gratification to 
the ordinary playgoer, on whom, for the time being, the charms of 
comedy or tragedy, of farce or melodrama, may have palled. If 
pantomime does nothing else, it at least affords relief from the 
tension of ‘the higher drama,”’ and its very absurdity is a thing 
for which we should be grateful. It has the merit, if it is worth 
anything at all, of being bright and lively—bright with pretty 
scenery and gorgeous dresses, and lively with’ excruciating puns 
and “ catching” music. . When, then, I come forward with a plea 
for pantomime, it is not with the intention either of denouncing 
what we have, or of weeping over its decline and fall: My plea is 
merely that something more may be made of it than is made at 
present—that advantage may be taken of the public’s evident par- 
tiality for this sort of entertainment in order to bring it to a higher 
level and render it capable of giving more genuine and complete 
enjoyment. 

And, first of all, as to the subjects of the pantomimes. Most of 
them obtain their titles from popular nursery stories, and many of 
them follow out those stories with a fair amount of regularity and 
strictness. It is to the honour of one famous pantomime writer, at 
any rate, that he sticks closely to his text, and refrains from con- 
fusing and irritating his audience by jumbling together two or 
three incongruous and incompatible fables. It is to be wished 
that Mr. Blanchard’s admirable example were more widely and 
thoroughly followed than it is. Too often, pantomimes are a mere 
farrago of mingled narratives, a perfect hotchpot of muddled themes 
and characters. It is possible, of course, to show considerable- 
ingenuity in the intermingling of various fairy legends, and I don’t 
say that in all cases the effect is in every way displeasing. I-do 
say, however, that to succeed im compilation of the kind a man 
must have exceptional capacity for the work, and that, as a rule, it 
is better to leave the single legend chosen in its original and un- 
adorned simplicity. The children, I feel sure, are all the more 
delighted, and I don’t believe their elders are annoyed. On the 
other hand, there is something absolutely distressing in the efforts 
made by certain pantomime concocters to deface and otherwise dis- 
figure an old story, which had a meaning, doubtless, in its primitive 
shape, but which has none whatever in the new form or forms into 
which it has been moulded for the nonce. 
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And if the subject of a pantomime should be straightforward 
and simple, the treatment of that subject should be equally simple 
and straightforward. There is too great a tendency among panto- 
mime writers to overload their dialogue with political or local 
allusions of a character quite foreign to the circumstances. An 
occasional allusion of the kind, brought in where it is germane to 
the matter on hand, or where it can by any stroke of wit be 
possibly connected with it, is of course legitimate—in fact, enjoy- 
able. But this is a very different thing from the set speeches and 
obviously lugged-in “lines” which are continually being fired off 
at our Christmas audiences. These are tedious enough when 
witty ; when—which is generally the case—they are both dull and 
vulgar they become intolerable. And so again with the songs 
which so plentifully interlard these compositions. Where they 
arise naturally out of the situation, they are, of course, defensible, 
not to say exceedingly agreeable; there are, indeed, few things 
more agreeable in pantomime than the occurrence of airs which fit 
in exactly with the situations, and affect one almost like so many 
strokes of humour. But this, again, is very different from the too 
prevalent habit of thrusting into our pantomimes a series of the 
most recent music-hall ditties, fitted either with the original words 
or with lines which rival them in bad taste or absolute indecorum. 
The introduction of such ditties gives to the whole performance a 
vulgarity which cannot but have the very worst effect upon the 
public mind, and especially upon the minds of the young people 
for whom pantomime is supposed specially to be concocted. I 
would: also offer my humble protest against the further habit of 
interrupting the action of a pantomime by the interpolation of 
special performances by acrobats or “‘ wonderful dogs,” or small 
“sensations” of a similar character— sensations ” which are 
almost invariably out of tone with the rest of the piece, and only 
tend to make it dreary in the extreme. The stereotyped ballet is 
generally forced into pantomime with quite sufficient incongruity 
without our resorting to the extreme measure of “ character” 
entertainments by a variety of misgellaneous “ talent.” 

Much, again, might be done for the benefit of pantomime if 
managers were less fond than they are of recruiting their “ casts ” 
from the ranks of music-hall “ artistes,””—individuals who, in their 
sphere, are no doubt frequently inoffensive and occasionally really 
clever, but who are apt, when on the boards of a high-class theatre, 
to import into their proceedings the arts which have made them 
acceptable to low-class audiences. This is the more natural on 
their part that (as I pointed out) they find the pantomime for 
which they are engaged already largely indebted to the songs they 
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have been singing in “the halls”; and, in singing those songs, they 
are hardly to be blamed if they infuse into them something of the 
chic” and “ go”? which have made them so popular elsewhere. 
The fault really lies with the persons in authority who go to the 
music-halls for pantomime performers, but who, I am glad to think, 
have year by year the less excuse for behaving in that manner. It 
has now become quite common for legitimate artists to take part in 
pantomime performances. Leading comedians think nothing of 
accepting engagements for the purpose, and vocalists of acknow- 
ledged eminence do not think it derogatory to their dignity to do 
likewise, nér is there any reason why they should. Pantomime, in 
its essence, is a genuine form of art, and is worthy of the best 
energies of the best artists. If it is far from holding now the 
position to which it is entitled, this is partly owing to the former 
unwillingness of dramatic artists to devote themselves to it, and to 
the persistency with which managers sought for its exponents in 
the music-halls. Let us hope that artists and managers will both 
come to see more and more clearly that pantomime has a right to 
‘better treatment from them than it has generally received in days 
gone by. 

These, then, are the chief points of my plea for pantomime :— 
That the subjects of librettos should be clear and simple; that 
those subjects should be treated simply and clearly, with a mini- 
mum of topical allusions, an absence of vulgar ditties, and no inter- 
ruption at the hands of “ specialties ;” and that legitimate artists, 
rather than music-hall “ stars,” should be secured for its represen- 
tation. Then, and not till then, can we hope to see pantomime 
taking its proper place among theatrical performances. On the 
one hand, it must be recognised that pantomime is a due and 
proper branch of art, and that it calls for due and proper treatment 
on the part both of authors and of artists; and on the other hand, 
it must be remembered that pantomime, though mainly supported 
by the general public, is in theory intended for the younger portions 
of that public, and should be especially adapted for their tastes. 
We should then have no such coarseness of action or such vulgarity 
of speech as we have too often at the present day; pantomimes 
would not be given up to horse-play and to tawdriness, as they are 
too often at this moment; the fan would then be genuine and the 
sentiment pure; a fine old legend would tell its own simple 
story and carry with it its old simple lessons; the eye would be 
gratified by all that was chaste, the ear by all that was harmonious. 
The whole performance would be one which, whilst it refreshed the 
jaded intellects of the seniors, would fill with beauty the unstained 
imagination of the young. Pantomime might do, in fact, what 
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burlesque, extravaganza, opera-bouffe can never do; and that it 
has not done so in the past is no reason why it should not do so in 
the future. 








OBJECTIONS TO STATE AID. 
By HENRY Prat. 


HE growth of public interest in the stage, observable during the 
last few years, has naturally been accompanied by a longing 

for improvement, which is gradually finding more and nore distinct 
utterance. While there has of late been an almost total abolition 
of the pernicious “star” system at some of our most successful 
theatres, the hardly less pernicious system of long runs has attained 
larger dimensions than ever, and has become a source of much 
disquietude to all intelligent lovers of the art of acting. Experience 
proves that, with phenomenal exceptions, munagers will not allow 
artistic considerations to prevail over their commercial interests ; 
nor, indeed, can they be expected todo so. Where, then, is a remedy 
to be found for that which is generally admitted to be a sore impe- 
diment to the desired improvement in the English stage? It has 
been suggested that the State should establish and endow a national 
theatre, which,. being conducted on high principles, and being 
independent of pecuniary considerations, could discard those mis- 
chievous practices which are the bane of private management. Now, 
it seems to me that the hopes of reform based upon this ground are 
visionary, or, at least, destined to no early fulfilment. The inveterate 
prejudice against theatrical entertainments in a large section of the 
community would suffice to prevent any Ministry from bringing 
forward such a scheme; and one can fancy the outcry that would be 
raised at the very proposal, the denunciations which would ring from 
the pulpit over the length and breadth of the land, and the strict 
mandates which would issue from constituency after constituency to 
members who would unhesitatingly obey the call to vote against the 
measure. But, assuming these difficulties to have been overcome, 
how would the State theatre work? In considering this question, 
one’s thoughts naturally turn to the Théatre Frangais, the most 
widely known of all the many subsidised theatres of Europe. That 
famous institution, which has stood firm throughout all the 
political convulsions which have rent France from time to 
time, is now, perhaps, more prosperous than at any previous 
period of its history, owing, in a great measure, to the artistic 
taste and sound judgment of its present manager, M. Perrin. 
Nowadays, the Frangais is the most attractive of all the Paris 
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theatres, but those who have visited it in the later days of 
Napoleon III. will remember the melancholy aspect which the great 
house used then to present, and the half-empty benches to which the 
comedians of his Imperial Majesty had too frequently to play. Sad 
days for the Maison de Moliére when personal attractions combined 
with laxity of morals opened its doors to more than one favourite of 
a corrupt court! Such evils, not unprecedented in the brilliant 
annals of the house, are, it may be hoped, at an end, and those who 
attentively observed the additions which M. Perrin has from time to 
time made to his company know that he has always been guided in 
his choice by a desire to promote the highest interests of art. “An 
English State theatre would not be exposed to the immoral influences 
to which allusion has been made, but the action of English Govern- 
ments in matters appertaining to art has not been such as to inspire 
one with great confidence in official taste and discrimination. The 
recent history of the Théatre Frangais suffices to show how much the 
beneficial effects of State aid depend upon the aims and exertions of 
the manager for the time being, and the mode in which Government 
appointments are made in our country, where, except in the case of 
places open to competition, interest too often prevails over merit, 
renders it far from probable that the highest considerations would 
guide the Government in the all-important selection of the first 
manager of a newly-established national theatre. One would not be 
surprised to find the post allotted to some well-connected man who 
had failed to make his way in any regular career, and to whom the 
arts of the place-hunter were more familiar than the requirements of 
the stage. Then the company would probably be composed to 4 
great extent of actors and actresses whose fame was on the decline, 
and who would move heaven and earth to get snug berths in the 
national establishment. There would probably be found in the 
company many a worn-out actor of the so-called legitimate school, 
who had mouthed and ranted himself into a kind of reputation, and 
who would now be secured the privilege of making a painful display 
of his decaying powers before an audience too good-natured 
to recognise the senile incapacity of an old favourite. Many 
grave mistakes, made in the incomparably more serious duty 
of filling judicial seats, occur to one in considering this 
subject, and the glaring nepotism which has cast discredit 
upon a newly-created office intended by the Legislature to play 
an important part under the new system of judicature is no 
isolated scandal in the history of Government appointments. When 
such things are done in matters universally admitted to be of the 
highest importance, and where the patronage is entrusted to men 
with special knowledge of the particular department in which the 
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appointment is made, what could be expected of Government action 
in a matter generally considered of comparatively slight importance 
and in which the authorities would have no experience or traditions 
to guide them? In France, where the State has for centuries sub- 
sidised the stage, succeeding Ministers of Fine Arts have not always 
been happy in the exercise of their power over the theatres; and 
at the present moment the second national theatre of Paris, the 
Odéon, is a striking instance of the possibility of a State-aided 
manager enjoying the privileges without fulfilling the duties of his 
post. At that misused theatre the “long-run” system is rampant, 
and while the letter of the contract with the State is formally 
fulfilled by the occasional performance of classical works at Sunday 
matinées and by the production each year of two or three insig- 
nificant one-act pieces by young authors, its spirit is grossly 
violated, and it is no uncommon thing for one play to occupy the 
boards of the Odéon for one or two hundred consecutive evenings. 
When such a thing is possible in Paris, where the theatre is far 
more highly, and infinitely more generally, esteemed than im 
England, what must we not be prepared for in the case of an 
English State theatre ? 

Are we, then, to rest satisfied with the present state of things ? 
Are our leading actors and actresses to continue to play but one part 
each season, dwarfing their powers by a repetition which becomes 
almost mechanical, instead of developing them by frequent change of 
character, which would render the faculties of the artiste more supple, 
and enable him, in resuming an old role, to improve the impersonation 
by the light of subsequent study and reflection? The system which 
allows such perfect specimens of English acting as the Galatea of 
Mrs. Kendal, the Portia of Miss Ellen Terry, and the Louis XI. of 
Mr. Irving to disappear from the stage after the first long run, and be 
no more seen, except, perchance, in the course of a provincial tour, is 
a system so faulty that ves ipsa loquitur in favour of reform. Ata 
theatre conducted on the same plan as the Francais, impersonations 
of such excellence as those just mentioned would, after the first long 
run—if one may apply the hateful term to a series of performances 
broken by at least three off-nights in each week—become part of the 
regular repertory, and the public would from time to time have oppor- 
tunities of renewing their acquaintance with what had originally 
afforded them so much intellectual enjoyment; while the artiste 
would resume the old réle with a mind refreshed and strengthened by 
the varied studies and efforts of the interval. Reasons are above 
suggested why no faith should be put in State aid for the purpose of 
effecting the much-to-be-desired change of system. Might not the 

‘remedy be found in the association of men of wealth and artistic 
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taste, whose autocratic government of a theatre, which need not be 
less national because unconnected with the State, would be free from 
many of the evils and perils of State management, and would more 
resemble that exercised by the Duke of Meiningen, with such satis- 
factory results, over his famous theatre ? 








MORE SKETCHES OUT OF THE LIFE 
OF A GREAT SINGER.* 


By Ricwarp Mansriz.p. 


AM afraid that Madame Rudersdorff was at times more feared 
than beloved by her colleagues. In proof of this a strange 
incident occurred on the stage of one of the provincial towns. The 
opera for the evening was Lucretia Borgia, with Madame Rudersdorff 
in the title-réle. It was a part in which she greatly excelled, and 
in which her ability as an actress and her power as a dramatic 
singer found full scope. If I‘remember rightly, Signor was 
the conductor, and the cast included, amongst others, another great 
prima donna of the day and Mr. P: Lucretia Borgia has to 
appear on the scene in a towering rage. Madame Rudersdorff, as 
was customary with her, worked herself up to the necessary pitch 
behind the scenes, and when she flew on to the stage she was indeed 
terrible to behold. So, at least, thought Mr. P. , for in answer to 
her burst of passion (which takes the form of recitative) not a note 
could the thoroughly-frightened tenor produce. So life-like was 
Madame Rudersdorff’s representation that Mr. P. , believing 
himself really in great peril, could remember neither music nor words. 
In vain Madame Rudersdorff repeated the last few bars of the reci- 
tative, the tenor opened his mouth but he could neither cry out nor 
sing. Invain Madame Rudersdorff and Madame —— interpolated 
some recitative of their own composition, and in Italian besought 
him to take courage and go on. In vain the orchestra repeated the 
cue. Nota sound from the terror-stricken tenor. The opera was 
at a standstill. Fortunately the conductor (a celebrated composer, 
now living) was equal to the occasion, and the orchestra played 
what the tenor should have sung. After the curtain had fallen, 
Signor — made his way behind the scenes: ‘‘ What on earth 
do you mean,” said he, “‘ by making such a mess of it?” “‘ How 
the d could I tell,” replied the crestfallen tenor, “ that 
Madame Rudersdorff was going to be in such a rage? ” 























*In the previous instalment of these sketches, for the Emperor 
“Franz” read the Emperor “Ferdinand.” 
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Madame Rudersdorff was wont to be as good as her word. 
Whilst on a tour in Ireland the tenor fell ill, and was replaced by 
a youthful aspirant to operatic honours of exceedingly diminutive 
stature and of mean capacity, whose birthplace was Dublin, and 
whose friends had engaged the manager. But the little man could 
neither sing nor act, and his conceit was, strange to say, as great 
as his ignorance. Madame Rudersdorff soon lost patience with 
him, and determined to rid the company of this incubus. The 
opportunity soon occurred and in Dublin. It doesn’t much signify 
what opera was being performed, but Madame Rudersdorff wore a 
very long dress. The unhappy tenor could in no way avoid this 
very long dress; in whatever position he placed himself, somehow 
or other he always found himself standing upon Madame Ruders- 
dorff’s train. He would no sooner disentangle himself and seize 
the opportunity to strike a picturesque attitude, when lo, he beheld 
the pale pink shimmer of Madame Rudersdorff’s robe beneath his 
feet. Madame was exasperated beyond all endurance, her finest 
effects were spoiled by the persistent awkwardness of the youthful 
aspirant. ‘If you step on my dress again, I give you my word, I 
will trip you up!” The light tenor fled in horror to another part of 
the stage. Again he was compelled to approach in order to sing in 
a trio—a few bars, and behold he was firmly, but unconsciously, 
planted on the dress once more. Madame Rudersdorff seized her 
train with both her hands and stepped swiftly on one side. ‘The 
youthful aspirant’s legs were drawn from under him and he 
measured his length on the boards. Only those who have played 
before an Irish audience can form any idea of the effect this pro- 
duced in the house. In vain he gesticulated wildly, in vain he 
endeavoured to sing, he actually attempted a protest—the result 
was only shriek after shriek of laughter. It is not necessary to add 
that the very light tenor never appeared again in Dublin. 

I think I have mentioned elsewhere that Madame Rudersdorff 
sojourned during the earlier period of her life, and, indeed, before 
her appearance on the stage, at the court of the famed Duchess 
Sophia of Baden, with whom she was a great favourite. It was, 
indeed, with the assistance and consent of the Duchess Sophia that 
Madame Rudersdorff was enabled to study under the great maestro, 
the Chevalier Micheroux, the master of Clara Novello, Catherine 
Hayes, and Pasta. Madame was in the habit of recounting many 
interesting anecdotes in connection with her life at the Baden 
court. Prince Napoleon (Plon-Plon) was at that time in Baden- 
Baden, and was much enamoured of Mdlle. Rudersdorff. He went 
so far as to bring the regimental band to serenade her, and was 
incarcerated by the duchess, who was avery severe disciplinarienne, 
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for this breach of martial etiquette. Many years later Madame 
Rudersdorff and the Prince met in Paris, when Napoleon III. was 
on the throne. “Ah,” said the Prince, “I remember you very 
well, madame, for you had me locked up once.” 

The Duchess Sophia was a very good housekeeper—some said 
she practised economy to the extent of parsimony. Certain it is 
that Miss Greville and Madame Rudersdorff used tv beg the cham- 
pagne from the major-domo for the King of Wurtemberg on the 
occasion of his visit to the Baden court. When her royal highness 
had visitors, her favourite refreshment, in the shape of a hard-boiled 
egg in a tasse de bouillon, was invariably handed round. Not to 
partake of it was to incur the displeasure of the duchess. When 
the bluff old King of Wurtemberg arrived, the bouillon with the 
egg made its appearance. It required practice to eat the egg with 
a spoon, it was so very hard and so very slippery. The king 

could not manage it; it was pitiable to see him driving the egg 
round and round the bowl with his spoon. Mdlle. Rudersdorff, 
who was behind his chair, ventured to advise him. “ Your majesty 
must not do it like that,” she whispered ; “your majesty should 
thrust your spoon suddenly into the egg; it is no good shilly- 
shallying with it.” ‘ Danke schon,” said his majesty, “ach, es ist 
ja doch gar zu schrecklich!’? Summoning up all his courage, the 
king made a dive at the egg, the spoon slipped, and the egg flew 
out of the cup and fell into the Duchess Sophia’s lap. The king 
roared with laughter, and the duchess looked highly incensed. 





DU BERANGER. 


RONDEAU. 
By Evetyn JERROLD. — 


ANVILLE est fin ; Gautier est maitre-és-rimes ; 
Baudelaire a des vers comme des crimes, 
Savants, méchants, et ténébreux et froids. 
Hugo !’on sait est roi parmi les rois, 
Cher autocrate aux édits magnanimes ! 


Coppée exhale en vain des airs sublimes, 

Cela sent trop le lent travail des limes ; 

Ab, qu’on nous dise encor pour une fois 
Du Beéranger ! 


Assez daigris, de cynisme, et de cimes ! 

Poétereaux que l'on coiffe en victimes, 

Laissez le rhythme et songez a la voix ! 

Reviens, reviens, franc chansonnier Gaulois, 

Rend-nous vingt ans comme lorsque nous dimes : 
Du Béranger ! 


VOL, Tl. D 
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Portraits, 


XIV.—MR. BURNAND. 


be us on this occasion assume the power of Asmodeus, and, 
taking our stand upon the steeple of Bloomsbury Church, cause 
the roof of a house on the east side of Russell-square to disappear. 
In a room near the top, see, one of the most industrious men of 
letters of our time is at work. The apartment is simply but com- 
fortably furnished; the many books and manuscripts it contains 
are neatly and methodically arranged, and on the mantel-piece, sad 
to state, a large number of pipes of various sizes and material may 
be seen. It is not easy to say what Mr. Burnand is writing, so 
many are the walks of literature which he pursues. He may be 
engaged upon an original comedy, a dramatic criticism or a 
humorous sketch for Punch, a novel or a burlesque, an adaptation 
of a French play or a stern protest against the unjust treatment 
which dramatists of creative power experience at the hands of 
London managers’ (see page 14). Perhaps he takes a deeper 
interest in his Punch work than in any other, but it is none the 
less true that from his ‘early life he has had what may fairly be 
described as a passion for the drama. In his sixteenth year, then 
being an Eton boy, he played in Guy Fawkes Day and Bombastes. 
During his first term at Cambridge he gave amateur performances 
in his rooms, started the Amateur Dramatic Club, and enriched its 
répertoire with Villikins and his Dinah, Alonzo the Brave, &c. It 
is right to state that some of these pieces have kept the stage— 
provincially—ever since. His first contribution to the London 
stage was Dido, brought out at the St. James’s Theatre in 1860. 
Next, in conjunction with Mr. Montagu Williams, he wrote B.B., 
in which Robson played the Benicia Boy. Both pieces succeeded, but 
brought little or no grist to the author’s mill. Mr. Burnand, how- 
ever, did another farce for Robson; also an extravaganza and the 
burlesque of Fair Rosamond. Meanwhile he furnished Mr. Wigan 
with the Isle of St. Tropez, and provided Mr. Toole with A Turkish 
Bath at the Adelphi. Devoting himself fora period to the Royalty 
he wrote Ivion, in which Miss Cavendish made her first appearance 
in London, and the burlesque of Black-Eyed Susan, which alone 
brought him £2,000 (“© si sic omnia!” he murmured as the last 
accounts were settled). Military Billy Taylor, his third Royalty 
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burlesque, was by no means so well received. Mr. Burnand next 
wrote several dramas, such as the Deal Boatman, founded partly 
upon Poor Jack and.partly upon Little Hm’ly ; The Turn of the Tide, 
founded upon The Morals of Mayfair, and Archie Lovell, founded 
upon another of Mrs. Edwards’s novels. The second of these 
pieces derived considerable strength from the acting of Miss 
Hodson, Mr. Vezin, and Mr. and Mrs. Frank Matthews. In his 
Madame Berliot’s Ball, Miss Cavendish first developed her capacity 
for comedy-acting, and his Humbug gave Miss Fowler the chance 
of making her first bow to a London audience. In 1875 Mr, 
Burnand opened the Opéra Comique with an original comedy from 
his own pen, Proof Positive. This play did not long remain on the 
bills, principally, we suspect, in consequence of the shortcomings 
of the so-called light comedian who undertook the chief part. For 
this disappointment Mr. Burnand had some consolation in the success 
of his Artful Cards, a version of an unsuccessful Palais Royal farce. 
Let us now turn to the pieces which he has written for the Strand 
Theatre. Family Ties was founded on Aux Crochets d’un Gendre, 
but was notable for the introduction of an original character entirely 
new to the English stage, an Anglo-Frenchman, supposed to be a 
resident in England, and devoted to sport. This was written for 
M. Marius, by whom it was admirably played. Our Club, which 
followed, is an entirely original comedy, and was eminently suc- 
cessful. It was written as an answer to the complaint of there 
being in 1878 no English authors who could compete with the 
French in ingenuity of construction. Our Club aims at being 
nothing more than a light comedy, such as might be played at the 
Vaudeville, Paris, and above the level of the farcical Palais Royal 
pieces. This comedy was written to order, and the characters 
were to suit the peculiarities of the Strand company. It divided 
the evening with the same writer’s Diplunacy, which so successfully 
caricatured Diplomacy as to run the entire season. Almost all 
the pieces written by Mr. F. C. Burnand for the German Reeds 
are small comedies, carefully constructed and instinct with life 
and character, as, for example, My Aunt’s Secret, in which Mr. 
Arthur Cecil made his first real artistic success. It is the fate of 
dramatic authors to be utterly lost sight of by the public, who are 
content to make themselves acquainted with the title of a successful 
play and the names of popular actors. Therefore, it is rare for a 
dramatic author to be so well known as a novelist or an essayist. 
The anonymous journalist has still less chance, and but for the 
publication of Happy Thoughts in a separate form Mr. Burnand 
might have been only known to a literary circle as a contributor to 
Punch. 
D2 
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A MYSTERY OF PARIS. 
By Cuaries F. Pemperton. 


ty the winter of 1788-9 a gentleman of middle-age was nearly 

knocked down on the Pont Neuf by a horse driven by 
Mdlie. Contat, the piquante soubrette of the Comédie Frangaise. 
“ Sir,” the actress said, sharply pulling up, “ what do you mean by 
running against a horse in this manner?” “TI beg your pardon, 
Madame,” was the reply, “ but I really think the horse ran against 
me.” Impossible, sir,” rejoined the actress. ‘Then, madame,” 
said the unfortunate gentleman, “ perhaps you will confess we were 
both in fault.” “No, sir,” said the lady, “I will confess nothing 
of the sort. My horse is perfectly under control. ‘ Besides, I called 
Gare! and you never looked round.” “Truly, madame,” remarked 
her opponent gracefully, ‘‘ you have more need to say ‘ Gare’ now, 
when I do look round; the danger is in looking at you.” 

’ Not long after this, while wondering who the stranger was, the 
actress received a note. It was as follows:—“ The gentleman who 
lately had the honour of a moment’s conversation with the modern 
Thalia on the Pont Neuf requests to know whether she can devote a 
leisure hour to the rehearsal of a piece in two acts, about to be 
produced at the Comédie Italienne, in which the writer of this note 
is greatly interested. Signed Henry.” 

Henry? Nobody knew M. Henry. Determined to clear up the 
mystery, Mdlle. Contat repaired to the Comédie Italienne, and 
inquired for the name of the two-act piece in rehearsal. In reply 
she was told there were several two-act pieces in preparation. 
** But,” said the actress, “ which of them is written by M. Henry ?” 
‘*None,”2 was the reply. Dezéde, the composer, here appeared. 
‘Ah, madame,” he said, with a bow, “I have a most particular 
favour to request. I want you to assist us in the rehearsal of a first 
act.” “The author of your piece is named Henry?” asked the 
actress. ‘‘ No, madame, that is not his name.” “Is he not very 
good-looking?” “Very.” “ He has fine eyes, an open counte- 
nance, and a military air.” ‘He has.” “The very man,” said 
Mademoiselle. ‘But is this his first production? He is not a very 
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young beginner. He must be between fifty and sixty.” “Oh, no,” 
replied Dezéde, “he cannot be more than five-and-thirty.” 
“ Nonsense,” said Mademoiselle, ‘I would lay you a wager he is 
nearly sixty.” ‘Well, madame,” said Dezéde, “I will not dispute 
the point ; but if he is as old as you state he certainly disguises his 
age admirably. Here he comes.” 

As the composer spcke, a gentleman a little over thirty years of 
age entered. He is described as “a person of elegant air and figure, 
with a handsome and intellectual countenance.” ‘Ma foi!” ex- 
claimed Contat, “ I find I must give some explanation of my conduct. 
If it be not strictly decorous for a lady to go in search of a gentleman, 
what will be thought of a principal actress of the Thédtre Francais 
going in quest of an author?” And with a smile she produced the 
note signed “ Henry,” which was passed from hand to hand. As 
soon as the stranger caught sight of it he uttered an exclamation of 
joy. “ Henry! ” he ejaculated with some emotion, “ever kind, noble, 
and generous.” ‘And to me ever unknown,” said Contat, in a 
tone of playful indifference. .“ Unknown!” cried the stranger in 
surprise, “why, all the world knows him.” ‘Nay, sir,” said the 
actress, “‘ there is at least one person in the world who is not in the 
secret. That one is myself. For pity’s sake do tell me who he is, 
or I shall die of curiosity.” “Is it possible, madame,” said the 
stranger, “that you are not aware that this note is written by 
Prince Henry of Prussia?”? ‘The brother of Frederick the Great?” 
“The same—Count Oels.” ‘I breathe again,” said the actress. 
“It is well he is the brother of a king, and a hero into the bargain. 
I pardon him for the sake of the coup de théétre.”” ‘ And for the 
sake of his recommendation, madame,” resumed the author, “I 
venture to hope that you will favour me.” Then, drawing the 
actress aside, he explained the nature of his position. 

Les Deux Pages, the piece in question, was intended as a tribute 
to the memory of Frederick, and, like the Partie de Ohasse de 
Henri IV., was of the anecdotical class. The chief incident had an 
historical foundation. The conqueror of Silesia one day rang his 
bell, but no one came. He opened the door of the apartment, and 
then saw the page asleep in an armchair and a note protruding 
from his pocket. The king softly drew out the letter and read it. 
It was from the youth’s mother, acknowledging the receipt of a 
portion of his salary, which he had sent to relieve her necessities, 
and invoking a blessing upon his head. The king replaced the 
letter in the page’s pocket with a purse of ducats, went back to his 
apartment, and rang the bell sharply. Inanother moment the page 
presented himself. ‘“ Have you been sleeping?” asked the king 
sternly: “I have rung the bell twice.” The page endeavoured to 
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excuse himself, and in his embarrassment happened to put his hand 
into his pocket, and mechanically drew out the purse. “Ah, sire!” 
he moaned, dropping on his knees, “somebody is conspiring to 
ruin me. I know nothing of this purse.” ‘No matter, my good 
lad,” said the king, ‘“‘ Heaven often sends us good luck in our sleep. 
Forward the purse to your mother with my regards, and tell her 
that I will provide for her as well as you.” It was upon this inci- 
dent that the piece was founded. - The other page was a light- 
hearted youth, created for the sake of dramatic contrast. .Les Deux 
Pages was in two acts; the first showing the persecution to which 
the mother and sister are subjected, at an inn near Berlin, by an 
unfeeling creditor. The hostess of the inn was pretty and piquant; 
Madante Dugazon, however, had refused the part as beneath her 
talents, and the actress to whom it had been intrusted would not 
be able to play it well. Now, if the first act were not efficiently 
performed the piece was doomed, and the author hoped that 
Mdlle. Contat would hear a rehearsal and try to induce Madame 
Dugazon to represent the hostess. 

“* Well,” said the actress when he had finished, “‘ what victories 
has Prince Henry won?” The author, not a little astonished at 


the question, mentioned Breslau, Dresden, Torgau, Kolin, Prague, 


and Bohemia. “ Well,” resumed Contat, “all these are nothing in 


comparison with the battles which must be fought at the Comédie 
Italienne to attain the object which the Prince desires. The attempt 
to take a part from an actress who has possession of it, and force it 
back upon one who has‘ rejected it, is a bold enterprise, demanding 
a degree of courage and good generalship worthy of Prince Henry 
himself. But, unfortunately, it is impossible.” ‘In this case,” 
said the author, deeply disappointed, “ I have no alternative but to 
withdraw the play.” ‘‘Stay,” said the actress, “let us have the 
rehearsal. Perhaps something may be suggested.” The rehearsal 
was accordingly proceeded with. Contat listened with attention and 
in silence. The author, anxious to discover her thoughts, earnestly 
watched her face, but to no purpose. At the close of the rehearsal 
he advanced to her, expecting to hear an unfavourable judgment. 
But a pleasant surprise was in store for him. “ When, ”she said, “ you 
see Prince Henry, inform him that his wish shall be complied with.” 

The actress, in fact, had fully appreciated the merits of Les Deux 
Pages, and spared no exertions to have it transferred from the 
Comédie Italienne to the Comédie Francaise. This end attained, 
she resolved to play the hostess herself, and that Fleury, then an 
actor of some standing at the theatre, should have the principal 
part. The author wished Dugazon to represent the king, but 
Contat, whose word, of course, was law, thought Fleury the better 
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man. For some time, however, she contrived to keep him in igno- 
rance of her intentions, with what success we shall presently show. 
The actor was one day speaking to her in the greenroom of his pro- 
fessional progress, and expressing a wish to appear in an original 
part. ‘‘I want,” he said, “a character which shall not fall into 
the line of any of our present generation of actors—which would not 
bring me into comparison with my betters; a character of such an 
original cast that the public would be astonished to see me attempt 
it; a character, in fine, like Suzanne, which raised you at once to 
such well-merited distinction.” ‘‘ But, remember, Fleury,” said the 
lady, “that I had no objection to the waiting-maid’s cap and apron; 
your pride would rebel against the footman’s livery.” ‘“‘ Well,” was 
the answer, “I do confess I have a strong antipathy to wearing a 
livery.” ‘Shall I propose a character for you?” ‘ With all my 
heart.” ‘ How would you like to act a prince?” “I have never 
been accustomed to fill so high a rank; but still, if that be the only 
difficulty—” ‘‘Do you think you could command a hundred thousand 
men?” ‘A hundred thousand! There will be many refractory sub- 
jects among them, I fear; but with Mdlle. Contat’s recommenda- 
tion—” Fleury,” said the lady, ‘‘I suspect you have some idea of 
what I am going to tell you.” He had, and smilingly admitted as 
much. ‘ Now,” he said, “that all is decided, let me express my 
gratitude as a friend, and embrace you in my character of king.” 
“Then,” she said laughingly, “you know that I am to play your 
humble subject the hostess.” Fleury kissed her with so much ardour 
that Dugazon, who was gossipping in a corner with a youth named 
Joseph Francis Talma, looked round. “Did anything fall?” he 
asked slily. ‘‘ Yes, yes,” was the jubilant reply, “a bolt has fallen 
on your head, and a crown on mine.” 

Les Deux Pages was received two months before the Easter 
holidays, and consequently Fleury had time to devote much 
attention to the character. The author himself and an officer in the 
suite of Prince Henry joined with others in furnishing information ; 
Saint Fal, a comrade, provided him with an excellent portrait of 
Frederick, by Rumberg. His memoirs, from which this story is 
taken, exhibit a conspicuous instance of industrious and thoughtful 
study. For two months he sought to imbue himself with the 
idea that his apartments were at Potsdam instead of Paris; to go 
to bed, rise, take his meals, and move and speak in the full per- 
suasion that he was Frederick II. Every morning he equipped 
himself in the military dress he had ordered, and, seating himself 
before his looking-glass, endeavoured to paint his face to a resem- 
blance of the portrait, for he was fully sensible of the greatness of 
his opportunity. The character was quite of an original stamp, 
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nothing of the kind had previously been attempted. “It was my 
task,” he says, ‘‘ to represent a man who had just closed a wonderful 
career, and on whom the eyes of all Europe had been anxiously 
fixed. Few things are better calculated to ensure popularity on the 
stage than an historical name of recent date. If the actor be 
capable of embodying even a tolerable resemblance to his model, 
he establishes in the minds of his audience a sort of association 
between himself and the eminent person he represents. It is a 
resurrection which involuntarily creates interest. The stage re- 
presentation of a hero, dead as it were but yesterday, unavoidably 
produces a powerful impression. The actor performs the functions 
of the Pythoness, and the evocation can scarcely fail to establish 
his reputation.” 

‘At length, in the Easter period, Les Deux Pages was brought 
out. The flower of the Comédie Frangaise was engaged in the 
representation. The well-known names of Fleury, Contat, Dazin- 
court, Bellecourt, Raucourt, and Pétit appeared in the cast. Seldom 
had such an audience assembled in the theatre. The Dukes of 
Orleans and Nivernois, the literary coteries over which they reigned, 
and several deputies of the States-General were present; while, 
half-concealed in the box of the Marshal de Beauvan, Prince Henry 
himself was to. be seen. In another box sat a man whose immense 
head and intensely ugly face could not but attract notice—Gabriel 
Honoré de Riquetti, Count de Mirabeau. Finally, the pit pre- 
sented a formidable array of critical judges. When the curtain 
rose a deep silence fell upon the house. Supported by the com- 
bined talents of Dazincourt.and Contat, the first act went off with 
great éclat. ‘The latter,” we are told, “ was irresistibly charming. 
Her beauty, grace, and vivacity never produced a more fascinating 
impression, and her singing (for she was truly a delightful singer) 
gave full effect to some airs which Dezéde had composed for the 
piece. As Frederick entered the silence became even deeper than 
before; Dazincourt said that he heard the unfolding of a lady’s 
cambric handkerchief. Shortly. afterwards, however, the stillness 
was broken by involuntary applause. ‘The sentinels,” writes the 
actor, “ presented arms to me, and I cast a scrutinizing glance at 
their martial attitude. To the sentinel on the left I gave a shrug 
of dissatisfaction, whilst I directed to the other a smile, indicating 
approbation, perhaps a forthcoming reward. The pit continued 
unmoved, and I said within myself—my thoughts still directed to 
the sentinel—‘ You shall have the cross of merit.’ That instant, 
as though the thought had been a signal, a torrent of applause 
burst from every part of the theatre. Then, when I turned to 
speak, silence was again restored, though again frequently inter- 
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rupted by bursts of approbation ;” and the curtain eventually fell 
on a genuine dramatic triumph. 

On the following day the author of the play called at the 
theatre. He cordially embraced Fleury, apologised for having at 
first felt any want cf confidence in his talents, complimented him 
on his performance with much liberality, and. finally handed him 
a packet from Prince Henry. ‘His Highness,” he said, “has 
desired me to present to you this snuff-box, which belonged to the 
king his brother, for the prince is of opinion that no one knows 
better how to use it than yourself. His highness directs me to 
assure you that your acting has fully verified an observation of 
Frederick the Great himself, namely, that ‘Feeling is the main- 
spring of every great effort!’ A beautifully-executed miniature 
of the king, surrounded with diamonds, adorned the lid. Never- 
theless, the actor did not consider his triumph complete. Mirabeau 
—the terrible M. de Mirabeau—had not applauded his perform- 
ance. From the commencement to the conclusion he had apparently 
remained in one fixed position, his elbow on the front of the box, 
his head on his hand. “I felt,” writes Fleury, ‘‘ that I would have 
given all the applause I earned for the suffrage of that one man.” 
But, as the actor afterwards learnt, the orator’s ill-humour was due, 
not to disapproval of the performance, but to his being reminded by 
the play of his Histoire Secréte de la Cour de Berlin ; and, conse- 
quently, there was nothing to mar the triumph. 

And who was the author of Jies Deux Pages ? the reader asks, no 
doubt. I am unable to answer the question. The dramatic 
biographers have thrown no clear light on the point. Dezéde 
was mentioned at one time as the author, but it is authoritatively 
Stated that all he did was to compose the music. Grimm assigns 
the authorship to Sauvigné, another writer to a certain ‘“ Man- 
teufel,” and MM. Etienne and Matinville to Faure. But, according 
to Fleury, who was necessarily well-informed, but who does not 
think himself at liberty to disclose the secret, each of these surmises 
is incorrect. The identity of the dramatist is as uncertain as that 
of Junius; indeed, all that we know about him is that he was “a 
man of high birth, and descended from one of the sovereign houses 
of Europe.” 
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Y the death of Mdlle. Beatrice, which occurred on the 22nd December, 

the stage has been deprived of one of its most estimable votaries. 
Everything she did was characterized by remarkable intelligence and 
refinement. Her biography reads more like a page of romance than what 
it really is. Marie Beatrice Binda was born in Italy about forty years 
ago. Her father, the Chevalier Binda, was for some time the British 
Consul at Florence and Leghorn, and her mother a granddaughter of the 
Marquise de Lage de Volude, chief maid of honour to Marie Antoinette. 
The Chevalier, who in early life had counted Byron among his personal 
friends, was for many years a political refugee in England, and seems to 
have passed nearly the whole of his time at Chatsworth and Holland House. 
In or about 1856 he obtained honourable employment under the Second 
Empire, but was soon afterwards stricken with paralysis and reduced to 
comparative poverty. In this emergency his daughter resolved to go on 
the stage, and, having passed through the ordeal of the Conservatoire with 
success, appeared at the Odéon, and next at the Vaudeville. Even then 
she had no ordinary grasp of her art, as is shown by the fact that M. 
Dumas asked her to play the heroine in his Ami des Femmes—an offer which 
the death of her father, whom she nursed in his last illness with the most 
daughterly devotion, prevented her from taking advantage of. Madame 
Binda soon joined her husband in the grave, and from that time, though 
pressed by the Empress Eugénie to remain in Paris, Mdlle. Beatrice made 
England her home. Her first appearance on the London stage was at the 
Haymarket Theatre, under the name of Lucchesini, in 1864. Her success 
was beyond doubt ; the engagements which followed brought her both 
fame and profit, and in 1870 she organized the company which from that 
time until her death has afforded so much pleasure to playgoers in both 
town and country. Her death was caused by excessive grief at the loss of 
@ younger sister, although until! a comparatively recent period she bravely 
continued to act. There was a solemn requiem mass in the pro-Catholic 
Cathedral at Kensington, on the 31st December, for the repose of her 


soul, and the body now rests near that of the sister alluded to in Pére-la- 
Chaise. 


Tue “King of Pantomime,” too, passed away a week before Boxing- 
day. Mr. W. H. Payne was originally intended for the Stock Exchange, 
but at an early age joined a company on the Warwickshire “circuit.” In 
1831, after playing small’parts in Birmingham and the East of London, 
he was engaged for Covent Garden Theatre, and there sustained the art of 
pantomime at the point to which it had been elevated by Rich and 
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Grimaldi. It is worthy of note that he was the actor who bore Edmund 
Kean off the stage on the memorable 25th March, 1833. Thirty or forty 
years ago the essence of pantomime was dumb-show, and of this art Mr. 
Payne was « perfect master. In each of his gestures there was an intelli- 
gible meaning. His imperturbably serious air in the most comic situations 
was one of his strongest points. The mask he wore did not entirely cover 
his face, and the play of his features could be distinctly seen. How irre- 
sistibly diverting he was as the ghost-haunted and rat-worried occupant of 
the Great Bed of Ware; as the apprehensive woodcutter in the Forty 
Thieves ; as Henry II. in Fair Rosamond, and in other pieces too 
numerous to mention! Both old and young could understand and enjoy 
such humour as his, and it is much to be regretted that towards the end 


of his life he should have been compelled to interrupt his eloquent panto- 
mime to talk or sing. 


Kart Gutzxow, the German novelist and dramatist, is also dead. 
His fame rests chiefly on his novel Der Zauberer von Rom ; but two of 
his plays—Der Kénigslieutenant, a comedy, founded on an incident in 
Goethe’s early life, and Uriel Acarta, a tragedy—would go far to per- 
petuate his memory. These works, like his many contributions to 
periodical literature, are marked by a fiercely anti-religious spirit. He 
was in fact, one of the “ Young Germany” party, a body of writers who 
between 1830 and 1840 seemed to have concentrated all the revolutionary 
tendencies of the age in their own persons. The Prussian Government, it 
may be remembered, suppressed all the things these men had written, and 
interdicted them from writing again, and on the publication of his Wally 
die Zweiflerin—a bitter attack upon religion, marriage, and the then con- 
stitution of society —Gutzkow was imprisoned for some time. 


THE quarrel in America between Mdlle. Hauk and Mr. Mapleson 
reminds us of a curious anecdote of Frederick the Great. There was in 
Berlin a prima donna who whenever anything or anybody displeased her 
invariably became too hoarse to sing. One day an opera in her repertory 
‘was to be performed. At the appointed hour the manager came forward, 
and announced that owing to a sore throat she was unable to appear. 
The audience prepared to leave, but the King rose and commanded them 
to keep their places, which they wonderingly did. A few minutes after- 
wards an officer and four dragoons entered the capricious lady’s room. 
“ Mademoiselle,” quoth the officer, “ the King inquires after your health.” 
“The King is very good ; I have a sore throat.” ‘His Majesty knows 
it, and has charged me to take you at once to the military hospital to be 
cured.” Mademoiselle, turning very pale, suggested that they were 
jesting, but was told that Prussian officers never indulged in such a thing. 
Before long she found herself in a coach with the four men. “Iam a 
little better now,” she faultered out; ‘‘I will try to sing.” ‘‘ Back to the 
theatre,” said the officer to the coachman. Mademoiselle thought she had 
receded too easily. “I shall not be able to sing my best,” she said. “I 
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think not.” “And why?” “ Because two dragoons in attendance behind 
the scenes have orders {to carry you off to the military hospital at the 
least couac.” Never did the lady sing better. 


Many Awmerican journalists have waxed facetious over Mr. Mapleson’s 
threat to imprison Mdlle. Hauk. The World, for example, fears that it 
will have either to teach its police reporters music or turn its musical 
critics loose upon the press-room. Before Colonel Mapleson dies, perhaps, 
we shall read something like this :—‘‘ One of the finest concerts of the 
season was given on Sunday evening at the Academy ; the programme 
was artistic, and with a few exceptions creditably performed. At 
7°30 the police, under command of Captain Williams, took possession 
of the stage, and Signor Arditi, having been roundly clubbed on the soles 
of his feet, was necked into the orchestra. Precisely at eight o'clock 
the Black Maria with Mme. Gerster and the other principal artistes 
drove up to the stage door. Signor Campohello was brought in from the 
police-station in an ambulance. The execution of Reményi, notwith- 
standing his handcuffs, was admirable. When Miss Hauk was placed at the 
footlights with a stalwart policeman supporting her by a firm grip upon 
her lace collar, the audience broke into a furor ; and although her personal 
appearance was somewhat defaced by a large bump over her eye, she sang 
more sweetly than ever, and it was well for her that she did. . Some 
dissatisfaction was manifested from a stockholder’s box when a newly- 
appointed patrolman persisted in clubbing Signor Frapolli when he neg- 
lected to take his high notes, because a minion of the law had no notion 
of time, and his blows interrupted the enjoyment of the fastidious stock- 
holder in question. The sensation of the evening, however, was the 
appearance of Mme. Gerster, who, although suffering from the loss’ of 
her front teeth and with her right arm in a sling, serenely faced the 
’ audience.” 


MouiLeE. BERNHARDT is writing a book on her voyages in the air. 
M. Gustave Nadaud writes to this versatile lady :— 


“‘O Sarah, Sarah, qu’ai-je appris ! 
Vous écrivez !—Je vous écris. 
Bref, il ne manque & votre gloire 
Que @’écrire un livre d’histvire, 
De diriger l’Observatoire, 

De régir le Conservatoire, 

Ou de faire un grand opéra. 

Cela viendra, cela viendra, 

Vous pourriez étre, chére amie, 
a Quatre fois de l’Académie. 

Récapitulons, 6 Sarah : 

Vous avez l'art et la nature, 

Vous étes présente et future ; 

‘Vous accaparez la sculpture, 

‘Vous entreprenez la peinture ; 

Vous tenez la littérature ; 

Il n’y manque pas un seul wre.” 
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In playing Hamlet, Mr. Irving, as everybody knows, dves not leap 
into the grave. Is this not against Shakspere’s authority ? The following 
lines, supposed to have been written about 1620, seem to allude to 
Burbage’s impersonation of the Dane :— 


On y? death of y* famous Actor R. Burbadge. 


Hee’s gon, and with him what a world are dead. 

Oft have I seene him leape into a grave 

Suiting y® person (w™ hee us'd to have) 

Of a mad lover, w™ so true an eye, 

That there I would have sworne hee meant to dye. 
But, as Mr. Furnivall points out, it is, of course, probable—some may 
say certain—that the lines do not point to the acting of Hamlet, inas- 
muchas there never could have been any reason in any one’s mind for 
expecting Hamlet to die in Ophelia’s grave. True that he asks 
Laertes,— 

Dost thou come heere to whine ; 


To outface me with leaping in her Grave ? 
Be buried quicke with her, and so will I ; 


but he at once shows that it is all talk, by adding, four lines after,— 


Nay, and thou’lt mouth, 
T'll rant, as well as thou. 
Also, if the four Burbage lines following the five above quoted refer to 
the intended death in the grave, as they seem to do, and not to a later 
death, the Hamlet allusion is further negatived ; for they run thus :— 
Oft have I seene him play this part in jest 
So lively, y* spectators, and the rest 


Of his crewes, whilst hee did but seeme to bleed, 
Amazed, thought hee had bene deade indeed. 


Mr. Epwin Boor has written the following note to the editor of the 
Christian Union, who requested from him an article on the drama :— 
“On my arrival here I found your favour of Ist instant, but have been pre- 
vented from answering it until to-day. Having no literary ability what- 
ever, I must decline your flattering invitation ; nor do I know how to aid 
the worthy cause you advocate ; could I do so, be assured it should be 
freely done. My knowledge of the modern drama is so very meagre that 
I never permit my wife or daughter to witness a play without previously 
ascertaining its character. This is the method I pursue: I can suggest no 
other, unless it might be by means of a ‘dramatic censor,’ whose taste or 
judgment might, however, be frequently at fault. If the management of 
theatres could be denied to speculators and placed in the hands of actors 
who value their reputation and respect their calling, the stage would, at 
least, afford healthy recreation, if not indeed a wholesome stimulus to the 
exercise of noble sentiments. But while the theatre is permitted to be a 
mere shop for gain—open to every huckster of immoral gimcracks—there 
is no other way to discriminate between the pure and base than through 
the experience of others.” 
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Bt the Play. 


IN LONDON. 


‘iw opening of the season at the Lyceum will probably mark 

an epoch in the history of the English stage. For some 
time past, as our readers are aware, there has been a movement in 
favour of establishing a national theatre—that is, of defraying 
from the public funds the losses which acompetent manager might 
incur by giving thoroughly adequate representations of the master- 
pieces of dramatic literature, by producing new plays with artistic 
completeness, and by generally practising art for art’s sake. 
Private enterprise, we suggested some months ago, was not equal 
to the task ; the mere pecuniary difficulty in the way of securing 
such a company and such a répertoire as those of the Théitre 
Francais placed the undertaking wholly beyond the reach of in- 
dividual effort. Events may prove that in this we were mistaken. 
Hamlet is now being played at the Lyceum with a vigour and com- 
pleteness heretofore unknown. Mr. Irving, it is clear, is determined 
to do for the highest forms of the drama what Mrs. Bancroft and 
Mr. Hare have done for modern comedy, and his success at the 
outset may be gauged by the statement—by no means lightly 
uttered—that in all respects the Lyceum is now a worthy rival of 
the Théatre Francais and other subsidized theatres of the Continent. 
How far this spirited policy will realize the new manager’s expecta- 
tions has yet to be seen, but the hold which he has obtained upon 
all sections of the playgoing community affords good reason to 
hope that he will not be disappointed. For some time to come, at 
any rate, the idea of having a theatre partially supported by the 
State will fall into abeyance. 

Let us at first proceed to speak of the acting. Mr. Irving’s 
Hamlet has been so minutely described that it is unnecessary to 
dwell at any length upon the performance. It remains substantially 
the same as before, but seems to have gained in clearness of outline, 
force of expression, and variety of illustrative detail. The actor’s 
peculiarities of action and utterance, too, have been appreciably 
modified, though more than one critic continues to dwell upon them 
at such Jength as to leave himself no space to speak of the beauties 
by which they are accompanied. To adapt a sarcastic passage in 


‘ one of Hazlitt’s criticisms upon Edmund Kean to the present case, 


it appears that an ingenious set of persons, having observed certain 
mannerisms in Mr. Irving, go regularly to the theatre to confirm 
themselves in this singular piece of sagacity, and, finding that he 
has not altered since they last saw him, are determined, until 
such a metamorphosis is effected, not to allow a particle of genius 
to him, or of taste or common sense to those who are. not 
stupidly blind to everything but his defects. The critic, it seems 
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to us, should first inquire whether an actor’s conception of the 
character he plays is just, and then to what extent he succeeds iu 
realising it in the performance. Brought to these tests, Mr. Irving’s 
Hamlet is shown to be a singularly fine impersonation. The con- 
ception bears evidence of independent study and thought. This 
Hamlet is of an essentially tender and noble nature, and therefore 
no more fitted to accomplish the terrible mission confided to him 
than “a vase of porcelain to hold an oak.” The situation in which 
he is placed subjects him to the highest degree of nervous excite- 
ment, but never dethrones his reason. Howthoroughly Mr. Irving 
. Succeeds in embodying this view need hardly be said. The fate- 
driven and irresolute prince seems to stand before us in proprié 
persond. The performance, so far from being a mere succession of 
points, is a consistent and intelligible whole, and abounds in flashes 
of contagious inspiration. Free from the bonds of tradition, Mr. 
Irving presents us with a human Hamlet, and the realism he imparts 
to his acting rather intensifies than diminishes the halo of poetry 
which surrounds the character. It seems strange that such merits 
should be comparatively lost sight of because in scenes of deep 
passion the actor betrays some regrettable peculiarities, but so it is. 
Ophelia is represented by Miss Ellen Terry, who, formerly known 
as one of our most elegant and spiritwelle exponents of light 
comedy, again proves herself to be one of the best emotional 
actresses on the boards. Here, as in Olivia, her performance is a 
poem in action. Her change of countenance at the first allusion in 
her presence to Hamlet; her placing a hand upon her brother’s 
shoulder as though to add weight to the counsel given to him by 
Polonius ; her lingering look at the presents as she returned them 
to the giver; the silent anguish in which she parted from the 
cherished day-dream of her youth,—all this may be classed with 
those May-fly glories of the stage which can hardly be perpetuated 
by literary skill. Hér mad scene was robbed of much of its effect 
on the first night by a slight hoarseness and want of self- 
possession ; now, however, it is the most touching part of the 
impersonation. In her graceful demeanour and mobile 
features Miss Terry has great advantages in playing such 
a part. The King of Mr. Forrester is another noteworthy piece of 
acting. Not only is every line spoken well and to the point, but 
his face—except, of course, in the more violent sccnes—exhibits 
the plausible smile to which Hamlet may be supposed to allude. 
Mr. Cooper wants weight and authority as Laertes, though his ex- 
cellence in one or two scenes goes far to jusiify his selection for the 
part. Horatio, as played by Mr. Swinbourne, is a man who is 
nearer middle age than youth,—an innovation for which there is 
sufficient authority in the text. Hamlet, it is certain, is nearly 
thirty, and Horatio ten years older. It seems strange, therefore, 
that the latter should have a truant disposition and be reluctant to 
return to Wittenberg; but then, perhaps, he was a professor in the 
university. The Gertrude of Miss Pauncefort retains all its pre- 
vious merits; Mr. Chippendale is again an excellent Polonius ; 
Mr. Johnson plays with much unctuous humour as the First Grave- 
digger ; the Ghost is as impressive as ever in the hands of Mr. 
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Mead; Mr. Kyrle Bellew developes a happy idea of the “ water- 
fly ” Osric; Mr. Elwood and Mr. Pinero are well placed as Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern, and all the minor parts are in competent 
hands. Indeed, what is known as all-round excellence—the chief 
feature in the performances at the subsidized theatres of the Con- 
tinent—is conspicuous enough in this revival, and the smoothness 
of the whole representation shows that the rehearsals have been 
neither few nor far between. 

Nor is the revival without literary interest. The Lyceum 
version differs in many respects from any previously arranged. Mr. 
Irving appears to have gone carefully through the text, expunging 
what is not absolutely necessary to a comprehension of the author’s 
intention, restoring several striking passages which have hitherto 
been neglected, and introducing many innovations in matters of 
detail. This “arrangement” has been published, with a preface 
by Mr. Marshall, but in a letter to a contemporary he explicitly 
states that he has had no share whatever in the revision of the text 
or any other part ofthe work. Fortinbras, who has been described 
by a German critic as one of the most important personages in the 

lay, inasmuch as his decision of character serves as a foil to 

amlet’s irresolution, does not, as usual, appear. The time may not 
be far distant when the dramatic value of the contrast will be prac- 
tically recognised by representatives of the Dane, more especially as 
by bringing Fortinbras on the stage they will have the chance of 
delivering another fine soliloquy. Apart from this point, Mr. Irving 
has accomplished his task with good judgment. In the first scene, 
as in Mr. Taylor’s “arrangement” of the play, brought out at the 
Crystal Palace in 1873, the ghost makes its appearance, not in a 
‘front ”’ scene, but on the battlements of the castle. The old stage 
direction that the perturbed spirit should make the revelation on 
“another part of the platform ” is probably due to the absence of 
scenery from Elizabethan theatres; and the revelation is now made 
in a lonely spot at some distance from the castle. This change 
is in strict accordance with the text; Hamlet follows the ghost 
from midnight until the approach of dawn, and his words, ‘1’ll go 
no further,” joined to the difficulty Horatio and Marcellus evidently 
have in finding him, suggest—unless, indeed, the scene occurs at a 
season of the year when the interval between midnight and day- 
break is very short—that a considerable distance must have been 
traversed. That the revelation is made with greater effect in a 
deserted spot than within earshot of the revelry going on in the 
castle will at once be apparent. The quaint apostrophes to the ghost, 
“‘ Art thou there, old truepenny ? ” and “‘ Well said, old mole,” are 
wisely restored, as they go to show both the unhinged state of 
Hamlet’s mind and his anxiety to mislead his friends as to the true 
meaning of the supernatural visitation. The closet scene is enacted 
in a room adjoining the queen’s bedchamber, and the ghost passes 
through the door of the latter as if to enforce the behest— 


“ Let not the royal bed of Denmark,” &ec. 


Here the ghost appears in a sort of robe instead of the usual armour, 
an alteration justified by a direction in the first quarto edition, 
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“ Enter the ghost in his night gowne,” and by Hamlet’s-exclama- 
tion— 
“ My father in his habit as he lived!” 


In the first act Ophelia is buried at nightfall, first because that used 
to be the custom in the case of suicide, and secondly because of 
Hamlet’s allusion to the “‘ wandering stars.”” From two lines in the 
quarto of 1603 it is clear that Shakspere intended the events of the 
fifth act to take place on one day ; these lines, however, are omitted 
from all the subsequent editions, and Mr. Irving is probably in 
agreement with the after-intention of the author in causing a night 
to elapse between the burial and the fencing match. Is it likely, as 
Mr. Marshall in effect asks, that such a match would have been pro- 
ceeded with on the day of the interment? The scene between 
Hamlet and Osric has hitherto been played in “a hall;” now they 
are ‘ outside the castle,” and the line— 


“Put your bonnet to its right use ; ’tis for the head.” 


is no longer felt as out of place. In saying, “I will walk here in the 
hall,’? Hamlet may have indicated the castle by a gesture. The last 
scene is laid in a hall, and through some arches at the back may be 
seen a lawn, and the orchard in which the late king met his death. 
This change is open to the objection that it renders Hamlet’s 
exclamation, “ Let the door be locked,” almost unintelligible ; yet 
it may be supposed that the “ door ” was the only available means 
of exit, and the idea of having the murderer’s punishment meted 
out to him within sight of the scene of his crime is peculiarly 
happy. 

ithe manner in which the tragedy is put upon the stage calls for 
very high praise. In regard to costume Mr. Irving must have 
found his task attended with considerable difficulty. Hamlet, if 
not an entire myth, lived in the fifth or sixth century. The 
dramatist treats the story as one of the Elizabethan age, and with 
no regard for local colouring or historical accuracy. The personages 
in the play talk and think in an Elizabethan style ; Hamlet himself 
is an incarnation of the intellectual agitation to which the Reforma- 
tion gave rise, and cannon and other modern instruments of warfare 
are alluded to. The Danish costume of the dark ages, so far as we 
are able to ascertain, was far from picturesque, and Mr. Irving 
adopted the wiser of the two courses before him in deciding to give 
a sixteenth century character to the dresses employed in this 
revival. That those dresses are in good taste and agreeable con- 
trast need hardly be said. The scenery, or to speak more correctly, 
the decoration, marks a distinct advance in this branch of art, and 
shows that as far as at least one theatre is concerned the charges 
recently brought against scene-painters by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald in 
these pages have little or no weight. In two scenes the Lyceum 
artist may be said to have surpassed himself. The first is that in 
which the supernatural revelation is made. The ghost has taken 
Hamlet to 

“The dreadful summit of the cliff, 
That beetles o’er his base into the sea.” 


and, standing among a number of massive rocks, proceeds to speak. 
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The soft light of the moon falls upon the spectral figure; nota 
sound from below can be heard, and the first faint flushes of the 
dawn are stealing over the immense expanse of water before us. 
The weird grandeur of the scene can hardly be appreciated from 
description. Equally striking in its way is that of the burial of 
Ophelia. The churchyard is on a hill near the palace, and as night 
comes on the funeral procession winds slowly up the ascent. Never 
before have the “ maimed rites’’ been so exactly and impressively 
performed. The scene of the battlements at Elsinore, with the 
illuminated windows of the palace in the background, and the star 
alluded to by Bernardo glistening in the northern sky, is also very 
effective. The interior scenes, albeit well painted, are not so satis- 
factory, for the reason that the architecture is not all of the same 
style and period. Mr. Marshall says that Mr. Irving, “ without 
attempting to overburden the play with spectacular effect, and to 
smother the poet under a mass of decoration, has endeavoured to 
obtain as much assistance from the scene-painter’s art as the poet’s 
own description may seem to justify.” This object has been com- 
pletely attained ; the scenery, like every other accessory, aids the 
imagination of the spectator instead of disturbing it. 

The first night of the revival can never be forgotten by those 
who were present. Such an audience as that which assembled is 
hardly to be seen except at the Francais or the Vaudeville in Paris 
on @ premiére. Literature, art, the learned professions, and rank 
and fashion were well represented in the stalls and boxes. The pit 
and the gallery were filled to repletion ; indeed, the approaches to 
those parts of the house were occupied long before the opening of 
the doors. For such a spectacle as this we havé no precedent in 
England: the great players of the part could rely for ardent support 
upon only one section of their audience; Mr. Irving seems to be 
popular with all classes. In the West-end it has become the fashion 
to see him in every character he undertakes; the enthusiasm he 
excites among the great mass of playgoers is indisputable. This 
popularity will, if anything, be increased by the alterations he has 
made in the theatre during the recess. In addition to having - 
Hamlet played as it never has been played before, he has had the 
house decorated, more comfortable stalls provided, had backs and 
rails put to the seats in the pit and gallery, fees abolished through- 
out the house, and other improvements effected. Formerly of a 
dingy aspect, the interior of the Lyceum, with its new and graceful 
act drop, is exceedingly pleasing to the eye. That Mr. Irving met 
with a most cordial reception goes without saying, and the enthusiasm 
displayed at the end of each act must have quickened the pulse of 
the oldest and‘most experienced playgoer. Characteristically terse 
was the speech which the new manager delivered at the close. 
«The performance you have seen to-night,” he said, “‘ has been the 
dream of my life. Rest assured that I shall do everything in my 
power to elevate my art and promote your comfort.” 


Norwitustanpine the fact that two of our chief comedy theatres 
have during the past month reopened their doors, it cannot be said 
that there is much, apart from the Shaksperean presentation at 
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the Lyceum, in the dramatic doings of the month to call for com- 
ment. If a revival was demanded by the circumstances of the 
case at the Prince of Wales’s, no better choice than that of Caste 
could possibly have been made. Caste was the most dramatic, 
and in every respect the best, of Robertson’s plays ; and in it Mrs. 
Bancroft, who is undeniably the first of our actresses in her own 
line, is fitted to the utmost perfection with a part. She has never 
done anything quite so good as Polly Eccles, and probably it is not 
going too far to say that nothing of the nature of Polly Eccles has 
in our time been performed by any other artist with this high 
degree of art. To say that Caste could not exist or could not 
satisfy without the interpretation of Mrs. Bancroft is surely to pay 
the comedy a very poor compliment; but it is allowable to doubt 
whether by her absence the representation of the piece to which we 
have been accustomed would not lose one of its most characteristic 
features. Like the actress’s Polly, the Hawtree of Mr. Bancroft 
and the Eccles of Mr.'George Honey are too well known to 
demand description or discussion, and it will be sufficient to note 
that while Mr. Bancroft gains as much as ever by that ever-present 
moderation of tone which his many imitators so invariably forget, 
Mr. Honey seems in danger of widening his broad humour into 
something very like caricature. His Eccles is a wonderful study, 
and it needs no deepening of colour nor accentuation of outline. 
Of the newcomers Mr. Arthur Cecil makes, as Sam Gerridge, the 
success which had fairly been anticipated for him ; whilst Mr. John 
Clayton fails as George D’Alroy, because he is manifestly out of 
his element in such a rédle. Of course he makes D’Alroy a gentle- 
man, but he has not the trick of making a gentleman of his 
order interesting. Miss Roselle, on the other hand, gets all the 
interest possible out of Esther, and raises her position as an actress 
by her treatment of one or two passages, the exact tone of which 
is by no means easy to catch ; and the same may be said of the 
Marquise of Miss Le Thiere. ' Thus, on the whole, the representa- 
tion is adequate, and worthy of the reputation both of the theatre 
and of the piece. It has, moreover, the appearance of being 
thoroughly welcome. 

Mr. Hartz, like Mrs. Bancroft, has decided to depend for his 
new season, or at any rate for the opening of it, upon the renewal of 
an effort which has served him well in days gone by. These days, 
however, have gone by so recently, and both A Scrap of Paper and 
A Quiet Rubber have been so recently seen at the Court, that a mere 
chronicle of the event is enough. It seems probable that the 
revivals are only intended to be tempofary; but in*the meantime 
they suffice,to show that in A Scrap of Paper Mr. and Mrs. 
Kendal have both gained greatly by long practice, and that Mr. 
Hare’s sketch of the imbecile old whist-player is as diverting as 
ever. Additions to the company, which bid fair to prove valuable, 
are those of Mr. Wenman and Mr. Macintosh, the former especially 
showing himself as Mr. Sullivan to be a finished comedian. 

Ar the Royalty Theatre under Miss Kate Santley a feeble little 
comedy by Mr. Palgrave Simpson, entitled Little Ovnderella, could 
not manage to stave off misfortune. There is an exercise in com- 
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position which consists of turning poetry into prose; and though 
the labour may be useful, the result is by no means intrinsically 
pleasing. It is a tour de force of this nature which Mr.. Simpson 
attempted with that familiar nursery-poem Cinderella. He trans- 
lated its motives and its characters, making the time of the action 
the present day, fitting the hero with a frock-coat, and parodying 
the fairy god-mother as a kind-hearted out-door servant of the 
family. The general effect was puzzling and incongruous; it was 
rarely possible to know whether one was intended to laugh or to be 
seriously interested, and even if one discovered how one ought to 
be affected, the difficulty of carrying out the intention remained. 
Tittle Cinderella was in fact neither fish, flesh, nor good red-herring 
—neither comedy, fairy-play, nor good burlesque; and it failed 
accordingly to meet with any definite appreciation. For. the most 
part it was poorly played, and Miss Santley as the heroine could 
not give any appearance of sincerity to her portrayal of ingenuous 
innocence. In Tita in Thibet, an amusing musical trifle which 
followed, both she and Mr. W. H. Fisher were seen to much greater 
advantage. 

Tue three chief pieces produced at the West-end for Christmas 
were the pantomimes at Drury Lane and Covent Garden, and Never 
too Late to Mend at the Princess’s. Ofthe pantomimes the leading 
characteristics may be very shortly summed up. At Drury Lane 
the whole attraction lies in the Vokeses, who are much the same as 
ever—in popularity as in business. Covent Garden makes the hit 
of the year by its scenery, its “ procession,” and its giant, all of 
which are well worthy to be wondered at and admired. A word, 
too, must be said for the old-fashioned fun of Mr. Byron’s Gaiety 
pantomime, with Mdlle. Ainea’s equally beautiful and mysterious 
“flying dance.” At the Princess’s Mr. Gooch has mounted Mr. 
Charles Reade’s somewhat gloomy drama, It is Never too Late to 
Mend, so excellently, and the piece is played with such spirit, that 
the revival has had abundant vitality. Perhaps the best thing in 
the performance is Mr. Charles Warner’s capital Tom Robinson 
—full of life and variety. Mr. Sinclair as Fielding, and Miss Rose 
Leclerg as Susan Calhaem are both well-placed ; Miss Maud Milton, 
Mr. Redmund, and Mr. de Belleville help to complete a very com- 
petent cast. Though the play cannot be pronounced so pleasing as 
the novel, and though the ridiculous bombast with which it is 
announced must be greatly against it, it has sufficient intrinsic 
strength to hold its own when it is placed on the stage so effectively 
as it is at the Princess’s. 





IN THE PROVINCES. 


Tue vitality of pantomime as a form of entertainment in England 
can hardly be appreciated unless we turn over the programmes of 
the provincial theatres at this time of the year. Not long ago it was 
confidently asserted that burlesque and opéra-bouffe would sponge 
poor harlequin out of existence, at any rate as far as our prin- 
cipal theatres were concerned. This cheerful prediction has not 
been verified ; opéra-bouffe and burlesque are practically things of 
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the past, but the spangled hero and his companions are still 
accepted as objects proper to be looked upon at Yuletide. Panto- 
mime, though an exotic, has evidently taken deep root in the 
United Kingdom, and the peculiar humours of the clown—a figure 
of essentially British origin—will probably serve to extend its lease 
of life for an indefinite period. During the time it has flourished in 
this country, but more especially in the present century, it has un- 
<lergone many changes for the worse, but has gained rather than 
lost in popularity. This statement is abundantly confirmed by the 
fact that at the time we write pantomime forms the staple entertain- 
ment in forty-nine out of every fifty theatres in the country. The 
groundwork of the pieces is in the majority of cases supplied by the 
old familiar nursery tales, and if it should be suggested, as it doubt- 
less will, that in future this custom would be more honoured in the 
breach than the observance, we might reply that the story of a pan- 
tomime is a matter of but minor importance provided the author is 
clever at making pegs on which pretty music and singing and 
decorations can be hung. In all directions this condition is fairly 
complied with. The leading theatres of the cities and chief towns, 
Edinburgh, Dublin, Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, Sheffield, 
Newcastle, Glasgow, produce pantomimes which for verve and 
spectacular effect are hardly inferior to those of Drury Lane, 
Covent Garden, and the Standard, and the lessees in smaller towns 
do not fail to seize their opportunity in a liberal and enterprising 
spirit. It would be invidious to select any for particular reference ; 
enough to say that from the reports which reach our hands it 
appears that as much has been done in 1878-9 as in any previous 
season. In some places, it must be pointed out, pantomime is con- 
spicuous only by its absence. Thus the indefatigable Mr. Toole 
lias been flying from town to town about Liverpool; Miss Kate 
Bateman has had the courage to continue her provincial tour with 
such plays as Queen Elizabeth and Mary Warner ; and Mr. Barry 
Sullivan, after a short rest, started again in the middle of the 
month. 


IN PARIS. 


Pxruars the most important theatrical event in Paris during the 
past month was the production at the Ambigu of an adaptation of 
M. Zola’s Assommoir, in which the cause of ultra-realism as against 
the conventional in literature is practically upheld. It would not 
be easy to convey an adequate idea of the interest excited by the 
announcement; every available seat was eagerly purchased, and 
the house was densely crowded. Some came with a predeter- 
mination to laugh or even hiss, others to applaud. M. Zola too 
frequently assails contemporary novel-writers not to make many 
enemies; the converts to his doctrine, however, are not less 
numerous, and it has been said that the first production of L’ Assom- 
-motr would prove as important an event in French theatrical history 
as that of Marion Delorme. This view has not been borne out 
out by the event. The novel, as most of our readers may be aware, 
38 a graphic picture of the lower classes of Paris, exhibiting them 
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in no very favourable light. It is played and mounted with great 
care; but although the audience viewed with mingled pleasure 
and surprise some of the scenes in which it abounds, notably those 
of the lavoir and the fight between the two men, we doubt whether 
a play dealing with so repulsive a story will have more than a tem- 
porary success. The fidelity with which M. Gil Naza portrayed the 
death of an inveterate drunkard was almost horrible. Indeed, it is 
with a feeling of relief that we turn to the latest novelty at the 
Variétés,—Le Grand Casimir, a three-act vaudeville by MM. Prével 
and St. Albin, with music by M. Lecocq. ‘The story is very com- 
plicated, but its outline may be briefly indicated. Casimir, the 
manager of a circus, gets dreadfully into debt, and for the sake of 
his wife, a charming rider, has it given out that he is dead. Being 
unable to disprove the story, his creditors find themselves without a 
remedy. ‘Two years afterwards we find him in Corsica, Having 
inadvertently drunk at a café from the glass of the host’s daughter, 
Ninetta, and so compromised her reputation, he is required to marry 
her, and is accepting his destiny with a good grace when his wife, who 
has been with the circus in America, reappears on the scene. The 
lady is led to believe that he is only a best man, and an affectionate 
letter which she writes to him in that belief falls into the hands of 
the real best man and subjects her to a good deal of annoyance 
at his hands. In the end, of course, the husbaud and the wife 
are happily re-united. The music is extremely pleasing, particu- 
larly in a buffo trio in the third act, and a duet in which the wife 
learns how to weep for her husband when he is supposed to be 
dead. M. Dupuis is well fitted as Casimir, and nothing in 
its way could be better than Madame Chaumont’s acting and 
singing as the wife. The success of Le Grand Casimir is beyond 
doubt. As much can hardly be said for the new comedy at the 
Gymnase, L’Age Ingrat, by M. Edouard Pailleron. The central 
figure in the plot is a man who, despite the machinations of the 
match-making mammas of Paris, resolutely holds aloof from matri- 
mony, but is eventually drawn into it. Not the least interesting of 
the characters appears to be taken from life,—a Countess Julia 
Walker, an American by birth, whose husband (as we are informed) 
is travelling for his pleasure. Mdlle. Regnault, in St. Germain, 
Mdlle. Legault, and Mdlle. Tessandier are in the cast. M. Offen- 
bach’s Brigands has been revived at the Gaité with great splendour, 
Madame Peschard and M. Christian heading the cast. The reputa- 
tion which M. Georges de Porte Riche acquired by his Drame sous 
Philippe IT. will scarcely be maintained by his one-act comedy Les 
Deux Fautes, brought out at the Odéon. Here a mother objects to 
her son marrying an irreproachable girl because a brother of the 
latter had seduced a woman before he made her his wife, but the 
sequel shows. that this over-nice old lady had herself been in a 
doubtful position on one occasion in her early life. The same 
theatre has also revived Marivaux’s Ecole des Méres, written for the 
Comédie Italienne in, we think, 1732. The less said of another 
novelty, Le Grand Pére, by M. Georges Petit, the better. The 
two hundred and thirty-ninth anniversary of the birth of Racine was 
duly celebrated at the Comédie Francaise. The play that evening 
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was Andromaque, with Mdlle. Bernhardt in the chief character. The 
apropos was from the pen of M. Truffier, a member of the company. 
In Les Plaideurs, which came afterwards, M.Coquelin ainé played 
Petit Jean. 


IN BERLIN. 


Tue Royal Playhouse marked the last day of the old year by the 
production of a classical programme consisting of a short piece 
written by Goethe for a festal occasion, and which has not, before 
found its way into the regular repertory of any theatre, and of The 
Oomedy of Errors. Goethe’s Paléophron wnd Neoterpe was written 
in 1800 for the birthday of the Duchess Amalie of Saxe-Weimar, 
on which occasion it was acted before a select circle by a party of 
amateurs, all of whom wore masks, except the fair representative 
of Neoterpe. The piece, which is written in verse of various 
metres, is mainly a dialogue between Paliophron (antiquity) and 
Neoterpe (modern times), who quarrel with one another while their 
respective attendants, the aged Griesgram and Haberecht, repre- 
sentatives of grumbling and wrangling, as their names indicate, 
and the youthful Gelbschnabel and Naseweis, who represent pertness 
and inquisitiveness, are present to take part in the dispute; but 
when they have sent away those troublesome attendants Paliophron 
and Neoterpe make up their differences, and join hands. Masks 
were not worn on the present occasion. Herr Berndal and Friulein 
Meyer played the title parts, and they and the representatives of 
the minor characters delivered Goethe’s verses in excellent style, 
gaining for the quasi novelty a very favourable reception. The 
Oomedy of Errors was played, in a German version compressed into 
three acts by Herr C. von Holtei, and brought the evening and the 
year to a merry conclusion, being acted with much — and 
vivacity. Herr Vollmer and Herr Klein were the two Dromios, 
and the former deserves special mention for the comic power which 
he displayed. The closing days of the old year were also marked 
by the revival of Grillparzer’s Der Traum ein Leben, which must 
not be confounded with Das Leben ein Trawm, a well-known German 
version of Calderon’s La Vidaes Sueno. Originally produced at the 
Vienna Burgtheater in October, 1834, this play of Grillparzer’s has 
steadily maintained its place in the German repertory, and cannot 
be regarded as undeserving of the favour it has enjoyed. The 
hero, Rustan, is a bold, restless youth, who grows discontented 
with the quiet life he leads at his uncle Massud’s rural home, and 
after having won the affections of the fair Mirza comes to look 
upon her love asa chain. Aftera day’s hunting in the woods in 
company with his negro slave, Zanga, he comes home in a state of 
fierce agitation, owing to a dispute he has had, and declares his 
intention to set out the next morning, and join the army of the 
King of Samarkand, who is at war with the Khan of Tiflis. At 
the close of the first act Rustan falls off to sleep, while the voice 
of a pious Dervish is heard in a neighbouring hut, singing a chant 
which proclaims the vanity of earthly ambition. The remaining 
acts represent a dream in which Rustan joins the army, kills the 
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king, and marries the king’s daughter, by whom he is soon de- 
nounced as her father’s murderer. Hunted like a wild beast, he 
falls into a river, and thereupon awakens and finds that it is all a 
dream, and that he is in his uncle’s hut, with Mirza and the old 
man watching by his side. The performance was on the whole 
good, though the actors do not quite succeed in the difficult task 
of distinguishing between the real action of the first act and that’ 
which takes place in the dream. Herr Ludwig threw much fire 
and passion into his representation of Rustan, and Herr Kahle’s 
Zanga was marked by much originality, though marred by indis- 
tinctness of utterance. The Mirza of Friiulein Frauenthal unfor- 
tunately left much to be desired. 


Art the Residenz Theatre, the Fourchambault has at length been 
withdrawn, after seventy-four consecutive performances, an un- 
usually long run for Berlin, and has been succeeded by a new 
version, by Herr Paul Lindau, of the Mademoiselle de Belleisle of 
the elder Dumas, which attracted a large and fashionable audience 
on the 14th January, two of the most distinguished artists on the 
German stage having been engaged to play the leading parts. 
This highly-effective play has been a favourite with French 
actresses ever since its first production at the Frangais, in April 
1839, when Mars made a striking success in the title-réle. A few 
years ago the part was essayed by Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt with 
ill-success, and it now belongs to Mdlle. Broisat, whose perform- 
ance Londoners will soon have an opportunity of judging. The 
character does not show Frau Niemann-Raabe at her best, and 
she hardly rises to the level of the great situation in which the 
injured lady gives the lie to the Duke, but she plays other scenes 
with great effect, and in a rarely natural manner. Herr Friedrich 
Haase gave a masterly portrait of the Duc de Richelieu, though 
he perhaps represents him as rather too blasé, and thus renders 
improbable the eagerness which the Duke at last shows to repair 
the mischief he has done. At the Wallner Theatre, Doctor Klaus 
still continues its prosperous career. The National Theater has 
given, with little success, Die Herrin von Oestrot, one of the earlier 
works of the Norwegian dramatist Ibsen, and, with better success, 
a piece called Leid und Freud, from the pen of Herr A. Slottko, 
a writer of promise. The annual season of French plays began at 
the Saal Theater on New Year’s Day with M. Sardou’s Vieuw 
Gargons, interpreted by a fair company, which, however, brings 
with it no novelties. 





IN VIENNA. 


Or the novelties produced at the Burgtheater during the past month 
we may give priority to Das Haus Darnley, a translation of Lord 
Lytton’s posthumous work, The House of Darnley, which was per- 
formed for the first time on the 15th January, with a very strong 
cast, Herr Sonnenthal being the Mr. Darnley, and Herr Baumeister 
the Mr. Mainwaring, while Frau Janisch played Lady Juliet, and 
Frau Hartmann Miss Placid. The first three acts were well received, 
but a change came over the spirit of the audience during the fourth 
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act, and they freely expressed their disapproval of the last act. The 
acting was throughout excellent, and the critics express regret that 
it should be thrown away upon a play which no acting could save, 
Our readers will remember the ill-success of the original on its pro- 
duction at the London Court Theatre, and the efforts which were 
nevertheless made to keep it on the bills. In Vienna no similar 
attempt will be made to protract its existence, and we may safely 
predict that its second performance, which took place on the 16th 
January, will be its last. A five-act tragedy by Herr Ferdinand 


.von Saar, entitled Die Beiden de Witt was not much more fortunate. 


The scene of the tragedy is laid in Holland in 1672, and its subject 
is the sad fate of the brothers John and Cornelius de Witt, whom 
the historian Ranke has described as being amongst the greatest 
men of their time and the greatest aristocratic republicans of all 
times. Their story, though impressive, is not dramatic, nor has the 
writer made the most of it, sach as it is. The piece is written in 
verse which occasionally sinks below the level of prose. 


Art the Stadt-theater the most important event of the past month 
was the first production in Vienna of Herr Heinrich Laube’s Prinz 
Friedrich, an historical play in five acts, written several years ago and 
performed with success at most of the principal German theatres. It 
1s a work of such merit that we cannot understand the long delay in 
its production at the theatre managed by Herr Laube. The sub- 
ject of the piece is the long conflict between Frederick William I. 
of Prussia and his son, Prince Frederick, afterwards known as 
Frederick the Great. The first act is not a very clear exposition of 
the subject, and is overloaded with political details. The second 
act, on the other hand, is full of human interest, its only fault being 
that it is so brilliant as to throw the remaining acts into the shade. 
The rebellion of the spirited young prince against his austere 
father’s commands to attend the formal family devotions opens 
the conflict, and the scene in which, the prince having disobeyed 
his father’s summons to prayers, the king enters the prince’s rooms 
and finds him and his merry companions engaged in a French 
theatrical performance, hateful to the pious court, is highly effective. 
The third act is also full of animation, its leading incidents being 
the flight of Prince Frederick and his friend, Lieutenant von Katte, 
and their capture and condemnation by court-martial. The cruel 
execution of Katte is represented by the dramatist as not having 
been ordered by the king, and the reconciliation between father and 
son, which takes place in the last act, is thus rendered less impro- 
bable. The play was very well acted in most parts. Herr Lobe 
gave a striking portrait of the despotic king, and Mesdames Frank 
(Dorothea Ritter), Weisse (the Queen), and Schratt (the Princess), 
were highly satisfactory. On theother hand, Herr Mylius was only 
a tolerable Prince Frederick. A new comedy, by Herr Julius 
Rosen, entitled Nervus Rerwm, calls for little notice ; it resembles 
most of its author’s productions in its lack of any plot properly 
so-called, but is written in a lively, if occasionally coarse, style, and 
contains many amusing incidents. A German version of the Mari 
d’Ida of Messrs. Delacour and Mancel, entitled Der Seifensieder, 
excited much laughter, but was condemned by the critics as the 
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most audacious piece of immorality recently imported from France. 
Apropos of French importations, we may here record the significant 
fact that Baron Dingelstedt, the director of the Burgtheater, has 
invited the managers of the other theatres to a conference, the 
principal object of which is to devise some means of putting a stop 
to the reckless competition for French novelties, which has driven 
prices up to fabulous figures. 


Tue Carl Theater produced during the past month a translation 
of Messrs. Dennery and Cormon’s Cause Célébre, under. the title 
Schuldlos Verurtheilt, with good success; and with still greater 
success Herr L’Arronge’s Doctor Klaus, which was described in our 
pages on the occasion of its first production at the Berlin Wallner 
Theater, where it has not yet come to the end of its unusually long 
run. One of the minor theatres—that in the Josephstadt—has pro- 
duced successfully a new piece by Herr Anzengruber, entitled Hin 


Faustschlag, the plot of which turns upon the relations between 
capital and labour. 


IN ITALIAN CITIES. 


In Rome, the dramatic season at the Valle Theatre closed before 
the end of December, and playgoers have heard with sorrow that 
Virginia Marini will not revisit Rome for two years. The favourite 
actress chose for her farewell performance the title-part in M. 
Dumas’ Dame aux Camelias, in which she has no rival on the Italian 
stage; indeed, there are few French actresses with whom she need 
fear comparison in that fascinating réle. A few words about the 
concluding performances of the dramatic season. The fame of 
the Fourchambault led to the production of some of its author’s 
earlier works, his Lions et Renards, under the Italian title of Leoni 
e Volpi, giving good scope for the display of the powers of the 
Bellotti-Bon company in general, and of Signora Marini and Signor 
Novelli in particular. New productions by native playwrights 
were less successful, though a new comedy, entitled Silvana, from 
the prolific pen of Signor Marenco, met with some favour; but a 
drama by Signor Saraceni, entitled Amore e Patria, proved an 
utter failure. Signor Rossi attracted good audiences at the Apollo 
Theatre by producing, in addition to other plays well known in 
Italy, Shakspere’s Coriolanus and Macbeth, which do not form 
part of the repertory of any other Italian actor. At Christmas, the 
opera season at the Apollo Theatre opened with a moderately good 
performance of Meyerbeer’s Africaine, by Signori Stagno and 
Caldani-Athos and Mesdames Bernau and de Vere. After several 
performances of that opera, Norma was produced, but in sucha 
wretched manner that the municipal authorities prohibited any 
further representations of it. A ballet d’action entitled Il vello 
@Ora (The Golden Fleece) has since been produced with some 
success, owing more to the pantomimic capacity of Signora 
Boschetti than to any splendour of mise en scéne. The Agentina 
Theatre has produced with success a comic opera, entitled La 
Marsigliese, by the Spanish composer Caballero, and the Valle 
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Theatre is now occupied by the Bergonzoni Company, which 
devotes itself to the works of Messrs. Lecocq and Offenbach. 

In Milan, the winter season commenced with considerable 
brilliancy on the Santo Stefano, which corresponds to our Boxing- 
day. La Scala opened with a remarkably fine performance of 
Verdi’s Don Carlos, the leading parts being filled by Mesdames 
D’Angeri and Turolla, and Signori Tamagno and Kaschmann. 
This opera was repeated several times to good houses, and then 
gave place to the Dolores of Signor Anteri, which failed to please, 
owing to the inferiority of the singers entrusted with the leading 
parts. The opera was followed by a new ballet, by Signor Man- 
zotti, entitled Sieba, which attained an extraordinary success. 
The new season at the Manzoni Theatre opened with a fine per- 
formance of Dora, by the Bellotti-Bon Company, No. 1, Signori 
Virginia Marini playing the title-part, with her accustomed power. 
Signor Paolo Ferrari’s Due Dame was given on the following 
evening, and seemed to have lost none of its attractiveness by 
frequent repetition. Of novelties since produced, M. Legouvé’s 
A Deuz de Jeu, translated, under the name of Da Galeotio a Marinaro, 
by a gentleman who writes under the pseudonym of Yorick, was 
highly successful; while an adultery drama, by Signor Castelnuovo, 
was such a fiasco as we trust will induce its author to leave that 
theme to French dramatists, and return to purer motives, on which 
he has constructed many a pleasing and successful work. The 
brothers Ricci provided the Santo Stefano entertainment at two 
houses, their Chi dura vince being given at the Dal Verme, and 
their well-known Crispino e la Comare at the Carcano, in both 
cases with success. 





IN MADRID. 


Tux success of the Nudo Gordiano of Seiior Sellés proved as lasting 
as was expected, and that drama has, since we noticed it, been 
transferred to several provincial stages, and has undergone the 
questionable honour of being parodied, a fate rarely escaped by 
any Spanish drama that attracts much public attention. Another 
work, based upon the same all-absorbing theme of adultery, has 
since been produced at the Teatro Espajiol, and received with con- 
siderable favour. Hl Paraiso de Milton (Milton’s Paradise), as the 
piece is called, is a drama in three acts and in verse, by Sefiores 
Echevarria and Santibafies, and has for its subject the unhappy 
conjugal relations of our great epic poet, which the Spanish dra- 
matists treat with a total disregard of historical accuracy. The 
first act introduces us to a happy family circle, in which Milton 
spends thé evening in reading his ‘‘ Paradise Lost ” to his daughter 
Deborah and his second wife, whom he is represented as having 
saved from certain death. This happiness is soon turned into 
sorrow. Deborah is about to be married to a young officer named 
Richard Overton, when the intended husband’s father discovers 
that the poét’s wife has been unfaithful to him, and refuses to allow 
his son to marry into a family so stained. Milton, convinced of 
the truth of the charge, turns his wife out of doors, and sends a 
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challenge to her lover, but just as the combatants are about to cross 
swords, a cloud comes over the poet’s eyes, and he falls to the 
ground completely blind. This is the best scene in the drama, 
and produced a strong effect. The guilty couple fly the 
country, and go to Turkey, where they become Mahomedans. 
The lover dies, and after two years of suffering the offcast 
wife comes back a broken-down woman, and begs bread at 
her wronged husband’s door. Deborah compassionately takes 
her in and seats her at the table, and in a very touching 
scene the poet recognises the woman by the sound of her 
voice, and at length forgives her; whereupon old Overton relents, 
and gives his consent to his son’s marriage with Deborah, the 
unhappy wife departing to hide her shame in a convent. But for the 
fact that this piece appeared almost simultaneously with the Nudo 
Gordiano we should be disposed to regard it as a reply to that 
drama. Both pieces deal with the problem what to do with an 
adulterous wife. Sefior Sellés adopts the solution of M. Dumas 
and plainly says, “ Kill her;” but the authors of El Paraiso de 
Milton say, ‘ ¥orgive her,”’ and represent the wronged husband as 
struck down with blindness when he attempts to take vengeance 
into his own hands. Both pieces have considerable literary merit, 
but the former is vastly superior from the standpoint of dramatic 
effect. Don Rafael Calvo represented with much force and dignity 
the character of Milton, which is but faintly sketched by the 
authors. The rest of the cast, except the Deborah of Sefiora Men- 
doza Tenorio, left much to be desired. 

Tae other theatres have done little that deserves notice. The 
Teatro de la Comedia has produced an unceasing stream of ephe- 
meral pieces, few of which attained or deserved success. Perhaps 
the most successful of them is a two-act comedy by Don Ricardo 
Vega, entitled Acompaiio é usted en el Sentimiento (I am with you in 
spirit) which deals with the time-worn subject of the return of a 
person supposed to be dead. ‘This time it is a husband who finds 
that the only person who mourns his loss is his wife. The piece is 
not written in the best taste, but contains marks of keen observa- 
tion. In a piece in three acts and in verse, entitled Soledad, and 
produced at the same house, the prolific Don Eusebio Blasco has 
tried to produce stronger dramatic effects than he generally aims 
at, but the result is not satisfactory, and such success as the piece 
achieved was due to its comic scenes and to the acting of Seforas 
Tubau, Valverde, and Fernandez, and of the manager, Sefior Mario. 
The parody of Sefior Sellés’ drama above referred to bears the title 
of El Nudo Corredizo (The Running Knot), and was well received 
at the Teatro Eslava. Its author is Don Erique Bedma, who has 


been happy in his treatment of the most striking situations of the 
original. 


IN NEW YORK. 


TE Union Square Theatre, from the management of which, by the 
way, Mr. Shook has seceded, is again basking in the smiles of 
fortune. It lately produced a three-act comedy by Mr. Brouson 
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Howard, entitled The Banker’s Daughter. The plot, it is true, is 
somewhat conventional, but is treated with so much spirit that the 
piece seems likely to remain on the bills for some time. The heroine 
marries a wealthy man in order to save her father from ruin, 
although her affections are bestowed in another direction. The 
husband discovers her secret, goes away from her, but eventually 
has a convincing proof that after the separation he had unconsciously 
won something more than her respect. Mr. Charles Thorne is the 
husband, and Miss Sara Jewett the wife. By the way the author 
of a piece called The Golden Calf alleges that the plot of The Banker’s 
Daughter has been stolen from a piece which he sent to the theatre 
some time ago, but it is extremely improbable that an author of the 
creative power of Mr. Howard—to put the matter on no higher 
ground—would be guilty of such a theft. Mr. Mapleson’s tenure of 
the Academy of Music has come to an end. That speculation 
proved most remunerative, and it is much to be regretted that such 
an incident as.we are about to relate should have occurred. Miss 
Minnie Hauk was announced to sing at a concert at Booth’s 
Theatre one Sunday evening, bat at the time when the performance 
was to have commenced somebody came forward and announced 
that she refused to come. Mr. Mapleson lost his temper; he 
bitterly upbraided the lady, fined her a week’s salary, and threatened 
to have her imprisoned. Miss Hauk says that she objects to sing 
on Sundays, and that the announcement that she would appear on 
this occasion was wholly unauthorized. The success of Madame 
Gerster continues without abatement. Mr. Jefferson and Mr. 
M’Cullough appeared shortly before Christmas, the former at the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre as Rip van Winkle, and the other at the 
Opera House as Coriolanus. In the Roman tragedy the red caps 
affected by the French revolutionary mot in ?93 were worn-by the 
representatives of the citizens! Miss Kate Claxton has opened the 
Lyceum; a version of That Lass o’ Lowrie’s is being played at 
Booth’s ; and, pending the reappearance of Mr. Lister Wallack at 
his theatre, an adaptation of Mein Leopold, in which Mr. John 
Gilbert represents the old shoemaker with rare force, has been pro- 
duced. Mr. Boucicault is playing at the Grand Opera House in 
the Shaughraun. 
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Grhoes from the Green-Room. 


ee 


eg consequence of the death of an old and valued friend, Mrs. Brown, 
Lady Burdett Coutts was not present at the Lyceum Theatre on the 
30th December. 

“Do Richard II.,” shouted some one in the pit at the Lyceum, as Mr. 
Irving was making his brief speech on the night of the 30th December. 
The suggestion is worth consideration, but let us hope that we shall see 
King Lear or the Merchant of Venice first. 

Mr. CuiprenDALE’s benefit is fixed for February 24. 

Mrs. THEoporE Martin is about to give a reading on behalf of the 
sufferers by the Glasgow Bank disaster.- Lxemplo monstrante viam. 


Mapame Ristori has been playing in Genoa. 


Sicnor Verp1, recently being asked whom he considered the first 
singer in the world, replied :—“ Ma premiére—c’est Patti! Ma seconde— 
c’est Patti! Ma troisitme—c’est Patti! Mon tout—c’est Patti! ’”—which 
was very good for Verdi, and better for Patti. 

Mapam_E Parti was lately at Hamburg. A correspondent of the Paris 
Figaro remarks on her activity in the part of Rosina, in the Barbiére, as 
disproving the alarming rumour of the affection she was said to be suffering 
from in her knee. This rumour, says the Figaro, only served to show how 
many admirers the prima donna still has, for since the false report went 
forth she is said to have received no fewer than 10,000 letters or telegrams 
offering remedies or expressing sympathy. 

Mrs. Bancrort intends to retire from the stage, but before doing so 
will go through a round of characters in Mr. Robertson’s comedies. Two 
or three years, therefore, may elapse before she utters the—from her— 
unwelcome word, ‘‘ Farewell.” 

Sienor Satvini has had a sad bereavement. His wife, an English 
lady, whose maiden name was Lotty Sharpe, expired at Firenze, near 
Florence, on the 27th of last December. Madame Salvini was scarcely 
twenty-four at the time of her decease. 


Tue King of Portugal has finished his version of the Merchant of 
Venice. His translation of Othello is far advanced. 

TuE wills of Mr. Phelps and Mr. Lewes have just been proved. The 
personal estate of the former was sworn under £9,000, and that of the 
latter under £2,000. Mr. Lewes gives his interest in his writings to his 
three sons, and the residue of his estate to George Eliot. Mr. Phelps’s 
property goes to his two daughters. 

Ractine’s Mithridate is to be revived at the Thédtre Francais, with 
Mdlle. Bernhardt as Monime..: 


Every Wednesday evening there is a musical reunion, after supper, 
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at the Green-Room Club, and on the 15th January, when Mr. Irving 
took the chair, the attendance was unusually large. Among those present 
were Captain Burton, Mr. Henry Neville, Mr. Frank Marshall, Mr. 
Andel, Mr. Walter Pollock, Mr. Charles Dickens, Mr. E. L. Blanchard, 
Mr. Arthur Cecil, and Mr. Edward Terry. 


M. Sarpov has purchased a small estate at Nice, intending to erect 


upon it a Villa Dora. Before long he will have M. Jules Clarétie for a 
neighbour. 


Mp.iiz. JEANNE Samary and M. Coquelin cadet have been made 
sociétaires of the Comédie Frangaise. 
M. Lecocg has dedicated the music of Za Camargo to Mdlle. Zulma- 
Bouffar, with these lines :— 
“Tu fais revivre, en copiste fidéle, ; 
De Camargo le type gracieux ! 
Mais tu surpasses ton modéle, 
Car, si tu sais danser comme elle, 
Tu chantes beaucoup mieux !” 
The librettists, on the other hand, have offered their congratulations to 
the actress in the form of a line of music. 


Mr. E. 8. Dattas, formerly the husband of Miss Glyn, died last 
month. The promise held forth by his earlier writings has not been 
realized, although his Gay Science was a work of high merit. 


THE Academy says there is hope that Mr. J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps will 
shortly resume his Shaksperean labours, and at intervals himself publish 
the large collections that he has been making for many years in illustration 
of Shakspere’s works, life, and town. 


Tue Marquis de Dos Hermanas, Don Mathias de Velasco y Rogas, has 
undertaken to translate Shakspere into Spanish. The Merchant of Venice, 
Romeo and Juliet, and the Sonnets, have already appeared; Othello, 
Hamlet, and A Midsummer Night's Dream, are in the press. The Marquis 
translates freely ; Romeo and Juliet is called Julieta y Romeo, and A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, El Sueno de una Noche de Verano. 

Tue Atheneum states that an important scheme for a new Dictionary of 
English Dramatic Literature, as exhaustive as Mr. Collier’s, but more 
critical, seems to be coming to maturity. It is to be edited by Mr. Theodore 
Watts. The great names are to be made the subjects of long and elaborate 
notices, but the work is to be so complete as to serve also as a book of 
reference, Several writers who have devoted themselves to English dramatic 
literature, including Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Gosse, Mr. J. Knight, Prof. J. 
Nichol, and others, are likely to contribute articles. 

Mr. Byron, having devoted a little attention{to military science, has 
come to the conclusion that to break both wings of an army is the best way 
to make it fly. In regard to the war in Afghanistan he thinks we ought 
to have an indemnity, as the Ameer will have no lac of rupees. 

Proressor Mortey has been giving some lectures at the London Insti- 
tution respecting the Stage. “If,” he said, “our playwrights were to 
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cease to be men of original wit, and become sanitary inspectors and deo- 
dorisers, they might as well exercise their powers upon the plays of 
Dryden, Congreve, Vanbrugh, Farquhar, or Wycherley, as upon the dramas 
of Paris.” Referring to the censorship of the Lord Chamberlain at the 
present day, he remarked that for the well-being of the drama he thought 
that right of interference should be abolished. 


Tue other night, in the dress circle of a West Ead theatre, Mr. Whistler 
—who, by the way, has just been labouring to prove that if critics cannot 
paint pictures themselves they have no right to criticise painters—sat next 
to a lady who would go out, not only as soon as each act was finished, but 
also while the play was going on. The space between the rows of seats 
was very narrow, and the artist was accordingly subjected to much annoyance 
as she passed him. “ Madam,” he at length said in his sweetest tones, “I 
trust I do not incommode you by keeping my seat ?” 


Dorine a rehearsal of Le Grand Casimir, Madame Chaumont took it 
into her head to play her part in a light wig. ‘TI have to tell you,” she 
said to Madame Dumaine, “ that I shall come on asa blonde.” And so 
poor Madame Dumaine, who prides herself on her blue eyes and auburn 
hair, had to wear a very dark wig. 


Extract from a New York Tribune criticism: “ He has dazzled us by 
his brilliant and. perfect technique; he has excited us by his fiery spirit ; 
he has awed us by an indescribable serene sense of force ; and he has 
seized upon our sympathies ; and so he has won, by this series of victories 
over the intellect and affections, a most absolute mastery of his audience.” 
P. S.—“ He” played on a fiddle. 


‘‘THe man who bolted his door must have been very hungry,” solilo- 
quizes Mr. Byron ; “ hungrier than Otway was when he bolted the fatal 
half-quartern.” 


Lorp Newry, as we announced two months ago, dbtained judgment 
against the estate of the late Mr. H. J. Montague for rent of the Globe 
Theatre, and enjoined a life insurance company from paying the actor's 
mother the amount of a policy which he had taken out in her favour. 
The consequent anxiety has proved fatal to Mrs. Mann, the mother, who 


was seventy years of age. Lord Newry's reflections can hardly be 
pleasant, 


Tue following paragraph has gone the rounds of the New York 
press :—“ The doctor who made the examination of Montague’s lungs 
one hour before his death, and declared them perfectly sound and healthy, 
afterward sent in his bill for $150 for his opinion.” 


THomas BappeE ey, the comedian, left £100 Three per Cents. for the 
purchase of a Twelfth cake and wine, to be partaken of annually by the 
Drury Lane Company in their Green-room. The ceremony was held in 
the usual form on Twelfth-night, Mr. Fernandez presiding. The evening 
was pleasantly spent, though the guests knew they were Baddeley 
treated. 
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THE complimentary distinction conferred by a London critic upon the 
late Mr. Payne, “The King of Pantomime,” once led to an amusing mis- 
take. The actor was playing at Madrid during a revolutionary period 
and a deputation which waited upon him thought he was allied to the 
English royal family. So at least Mr. Blanchard tells us. 

Norruamptown CastTLg, so rich in historical associations, is gradually 
disappearing to make way for an extension of the London and North 
Western Railway, and an attempt is being made by local antiquaries to 
induce the company to save the remaining wall and its postern gate. It | 
is at Northampton Castle that the first scene of King John is laid. 

Marc Fournier, dramatic author, journalist, and theatrical manager, 
died recently in Paris. He wrote. many striking melodramas, but, with ; 
the exception of Paillasse, from which Belphegor was adapted, they were 
not known to English playgoers. That the late Watts Phillips owed a 
good deal to this Frenchman’s power of dramatic invention there can be t 
no doubt. Improvident and hot-headed, Fournier, notwithstanding the 
large sums he earned in the course of his career by his writings, died in 
poverty. 

THE story goes that a coupleof burglars entered Mr. Garner's house 
in Gordon-square the other night, and, having been surprised by that 
gentleman, were despoiled of some hard cash before they could make their 
escape. 

Mr. Cuartes SuGpEn has married the ex-Countess of Desart. This 
amende involved a heavy sacrifice on his part, seeing that the lady is 
possessed of only £2,000 a year. But then Mr. Sugden isa man of honour, 
whatever may be said of the fact that he frequently accepted the hospitality 
{ of the lady’s husband. 

Mr. James Mortimer has taken the Royalty Theatre, and will open 
it the first week in February with a new piece by himself. Miss Lydia 
Cowell will appear in the chief character. Miss Fowler and Mr. Leonard 
Boyne are engaged in the company. 

Mr. Bovucicautt’s Streets of London will be revived at the Princess's 
after the run of Jt’s Never too Late to Mend. 

Mr. Farren returns to the Vaudeville. 

Tue London correspondent of the New York Times says that Mr. 
Wills and Mr. Julian Hawthorne recently met at Etretat to talk over a 
scheme of collaboration in a new drama. 

Miss Amy Hawkins, better known as Miss Amy Roselle, lately had 
the misfortune to lose her father, formerly an actor and manager. 

Polyeucte is being prepared for the English stage by Mr. Pittman. 
The date of its production here is uncertain. 

Mr. Georce YARNOLD and Mr, G. P. Grainger, the actors, are dead. 

L’ Aventure de Ladislas Bolski is the title of a piece now in rehearsal 
at the Vaudeville. M. Parade, Madame Pasca, M. Berton, Malle. 
Pierson, and M. Dieudonné are in the cast. The play is an adaptation 


by M. Cherbuliez of one of his own stories. 
VOL, II. F 
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¥ rterature. 





THE EMPHASIS CAPITALS OF SHAKSPERE.* 


IS is the second of the plays of Shakspere which Mr. Paton 
has published under the title of the “ Hamnet edition.” 
Macbeth was the first, in the introduction to which he stated his 


theory of the emphasis capitals (as he calls them) of Shakspere in 
the following words :— 


It must have occurred to many who have studied his work in the First 
Folio (1623), that Shakspere had a rule of distinguishing in his manu- 
scripts by a capital letter every word which ought to be emphasised in 
order to the bringing out of his full meaning; this system having been 
originally adopted no doubt for the guidance of players in the delivery of 
their parts, That this First Folio was in scrupulous accordance with “his 
own writings” (and not “the copies” with which the public had been 
thitherto abused) we learn from its dedication ; and that these writings 
were legible and nice in every particular we know through the oft-quoted 
words of its editors, ‘We have scarce received from him a blot in his 
papers.” But altogether apart from this assurance, we for ourselves, would 
have been satisfied that the First Folio was printed from the poet’s manu- 
scripts by this one thing, namely, the frequent and invariably intelligent 
employment of capital letters, quite away from proper names, or the 
beginnings of lines or sentences, and in situations where these are by no 
means commonly met with, even in printed books of the same character 


and period. 

Now, in order to prove the truth of this theory, it is necessary 
that Mr. Paton should show not only that the capitals, which occur 
undoubtedly with remarkable frequency in the First Folio, coincide 
with the emphasis which the sense of each passage either allows or 
demands, but that such exceptional occurrence is applicable, only 
on the grounds that it was intentional on the part of the author or 
of the editors of that edition. For, if in searching through the 
literature of the latter part of the sixteenth and the earlier-part of 
the seventeenth centuries we find capital letters similarly employed 
by other authors, we must conclude that they were so employed 
either by chance or design. If by the former, then it is diffi- 
cult to believe that Shakspere was alone in his intentional use of 
such a means of emphasis; if the latter, we must apply to the 





* The Tragedy of Hamlet (Hamnet Edition), according to the First 
Folio (Spelling Modernized), with Further Remarks on the Emphasis 
Capitals of Shakspere. By Allan Park Paton. 
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capitals found in other authors the same test that Mr. Paton 
applies to those of Shakspere. 

Let us take up haphazard one or two of the works of the dra- 
matists of that period. In Middleton and Rowley’s Courtly 
Masque, or, The World Tost at Tennis (1620), we find the following 
lines :— 

when the bleake ayre 
Bites with an Icy tooth ; when Summer has sear’d, 
And Autumne, all discolour’d, layd all Fallow. 
Are the capitals in Icy and Fallow emphasis capitals, or are they 
not? Again, in The Noble Soldier, by Rowley (1634) Acti. sc. 2, 
we find “ Come, be Joviall.”” Again, Act II. sc. 1 :— 
Drawing upon my Lordship’s Courtly calfe, 
Payres of Imbroydred things, &c. 
Are the capitals of “ Courtly” and “ Imbroydred” emphasis 
capitals? Now take the following lines from Herbert’s poems, 
lines which comprehend as many uses of the emphasis capital as 
Mr. Paton could possibly desire :—- 
Behold an Orator, Divinely sage, 
The Prophet ; and Apost'e of that age ; 
View but his Porch and Temple, you shall see, 
The Body of Divine Philosophy. 
Examine well the Lines of his dead Face, 
Therein you may discern, Wisdom and Grace. 


Now if the Shell so lovely doth appear, 
How Orient, was the Pearl Imprison’d here. 


Now, dismissing entirely the capitals affixed to noun-substantives 
we have (1) an adverb “ Divinely,”’ (2) an adjective “ Orient,” (3), a 
verb, “ Imprisoned,” all distinguished by the capital letter. 

We do not think Mr. Paton will venture to deny that we 
have produced sufficiently remarkable instances of the capital 
letter being employed “ quite away from proper names, or the 
beginning of lines or sentences” in other works than those of 
Shakspere. We do not say that these instances, taken at random, 
disprove his theory; but we do say that they require some ex- 
planation, if they are not instances of the author’s caprice or of the 
printer’s carelessness. 

With regard to the literature of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, we have not been able to satisfy ourselves that any definite 
rule guided either the author or printer in this use of the capital 
letter. No doubt there are many instances, as Mr. Paton shows 
most conclusively, in which these eccentric capitals coincide with 
some very intelligent and remarkable emphasis; but he cannot 
deny that in many other instances the sense of the passage is not 


improved by placing the emphasis on those words distinguished 
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by capital letters. We will give some instances of both kinds from 
Mr. Paton’s selected examples of emphasis capitals. 
Ist. The following must be allowed to favour, most remarkably, 
Mr. Paton’s theory :— 
See 
Posthumus Anchors upon Imogen.—(Cymbeline, Act v., scene 5. ) 


To sleep : perchance to Dream. -—(Hamlet, Act iii., scene 1. ) 
Let’s kill him Boldly, and not Wrathfully. 


—(Julius Cesar, Act ii., scene 1.) 

With such Prophetic greeting.—( Macbeth, Act i., scene ‘s. ) 
and perhaps most remarkable of all, 

I said an Elder Soldier, not a Better. 

Did I say Better 1—(Julius Caesar, Act iv., scene 3.) 
On the other hand, we cannot see that the sense of the passage 
requires any emphasis capital in the following instances :— 

My Mother bows 

As if Olympus to a Mole-hill should 

In supplication Nod.—(Coriolanus, Act v., scene 3.) 
Now to the capitals of the noun-substantive we have no ob- 
jection; but why Nod? Surely, the emphasis is as much on 
“ supplication” as on “ nod.” The contrast is between Olympus and 
the mole-hill, between his mother and Coriolanus; he says, “‘ My 
mother bows to me (i.e., she kneels in prayer to me), just as if 
Olympus should stoop to swpplicate a mole-hill.” 


Again, 
Were it my Cue to fight, I should have known it 
Without a Prompter.” —(Othello, Act i., scene 2.) 


Surely, the emphasis should be on “ fight,’”” not on “ Que.” 
Again, 
Once put out that Light, 
* * * * T know not where is that Promethean heat. 
Thou can the Light re-Lume. —(Othello, Act v., scene 2.) 


Here the capital letter, if given at all to re-lume, should be at the 
beginning. The question is not of lighting the light, to begin with ; 
it is of “ re-lighting ” or “‘re-lummg™” it when once put out; that 
is the difficulty. 

In this, the last instance we shall quote, Mr. Paton seems to 


think that an emphasis capital was rightly added in the Fourth 
Folio to the word ‘‘ man.” 


Ch, Heavens, is’t possible a young Maid’s wits 
Should be as mortal, as an old Man’s life. 
—(Hamlet, Act iv., scene 5.) 
Now this seems to be a most unfortunate specimen of the engine 
capital, for the contrast is surely more between “ yong” and 
“ old” than between “ maid” and “ man.” 
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It seems to us that Mr. Paton has fallen into the not uncommon 
error of an enthusiast, viz., trying to prove too much. He should, 
at least if he wishes his remarkable theory to be widely accepted, 
carefully separate the capricious from the intentional capitals; for 
it is impossible that he can defend, either as a student or as a 
public reader of Shakspere, the emphasis implied by many of the 
unusual capitals occurring in the First Folio. Again, Mr. Paton’s 
intense reverence for the First Folio induces him to exaggerate its 
merits, as much as some writers have exaggerated its faults. It 
is difficult to acquit Heminge and Condell, even on the evidence 
of the few blunders quoted by Mr. Paton, of neglecting to exercise 
ordinary care and diligence in correcting the sheets of that edition 
for the press. If they enjoyed such singular advantages as they 
did, according to their own account, they ought not to have over- 
looked mistakes so palpable that persons unacquainted with Shak- 
spere’s handwriting or style, persons unfamiliar with his language 
or its meaning, might have detected. Two or three mistakes occur 
owing to a misapprehension, on the printer’s or editor’s part, of 
these very emphasis capitals* which Mr. Paton believes they so re- 
ligiously retained. This over-reverence for the First Folio betrays 
Mr. Paton into a slur on the reputation of the 1604 Quarto of Hamlet, 
which he speaks of as printed from hurried copies of parts, &c. im- 
plying that the First Folio is more correct. This we must take 
leave to doubt; for we believe, after much study of it, that the 1604 
Quarto of Hamlet is the most “ true and perfect coppie” of Shak- 
spere’s great tragedy that we possess. It is quite sufficient to 
remind lovers of Shakspere that but for that edition we should 
not possess the noble soliloquy in Act IV. beginning— 


How all occasions do inform against me, 


of which not a line is to be found in the First Folio. No; let us, 
by all means, value all the early editions which we possess of any 
of Shakspere’s works, whether they be in quarto or in folio. 
There is not one of them which we could be content to spare. 
Even the despised 1603 Quarto of Hamlet gives us many a 
passage or reading that adds to our enjoyment of Shakspere. 
But let us sincerely congratulate Mr. Paton on having added a 
most valuable contribution to Shaksperean literature; whether 
we believe his theory implicitly or only in part, even if we reject 
it altogether, it cannot be denied that his investigation of these 
emphasis capitals has resulted in his giving to many passages of 
Shakspere a clearer meaning, and in the revelation of many 
delicate shades of poetical colouring which might otherwise have 
escaped attention. 
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MR. SOTHERN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 


HIS volume, we surmise, is partly from the pen of Mr. Sothern 
himself and partly from that of Mr. De Fontaine. Many of 
the anecdotes with which it abounds are entertaining in themselves 
and agreeably related, others are but of the froth of wit and humour, 
and occupy far more space than they deserve. This grievous defect 
may be laid without hesitation on the shoulders of Mr. De Fontaine, 
for Mr. Sothern, as the autobiographical sketches which he contri- 
buted to the first number of this magazine will show, can tell a 
story with excellent effect. The practical jokes perpetrated by and 
at the expense of the actor have nearly all appeared in print on this 
side of the Atlantic, but it may be news to the majority of our 
readers that on his last visit to San Francisco he was stopped at 
the railway station by some choice spirits disguised as police- 
officers, arrested in due form on some charge, and conducted to 
the gates of the city prison. In giving reminiscences of his life 
Mr. Sothern does not state the date of his birth. He says that he 
was educated by Dr. Redhead, a “return” of the English church. 
He at first studied surgery, but sickening of the scenes he witnessed 
in the dissecting-room, devoted himself to theology for three years 
with the intention of becoming a clergyman. Even now, he quietly 
remarks, “ theological books are my favourite reading.” Not being 
theologically sound, he turned his attention to the drama, resolved 
to seek his fortune on the stage, and came out as Othello at 
the Theatre Royal, Jersey. A little later he acted Laertes, the 
Ghost, and the Second Actor in Hamlet, in Guernsey; then he 
played Claude Melnotte, Romeo, and Mercutio in the English pro- 
vinces. His first appearance in America was as Dr. Pangloss and 
in the farce of John Dobbs. Not long afterwards he went to New 
York and played with Mr. Barnum at the old Museum. Then he 
went to the Broadway Theatre, then to the National at Washing- 
ton, then to Baltimore with Miss Laura Keene. After the Balti- 
more engagement he was with Mr. Wallack for four years. While 
here he made his first great success as Armand Duval in Camille. 
The circumstances attending the creation of the part of Lord Dun- 
dreary at Miss Keene’s theatre were so recently narrated by himself 
in these pages that we need not refer to them. His career from 
that time is well known to all who take an interest in stage matters, 
and even those who do not can hardly fail to be pleased with the 
little autobiographical work which, in allusion to a paragraph in 
Dundreary, he calls Birds of a Feather. 





* Birds of a Feather Flock Together. By E. A. Sothern, edited by F. G. 
De Fontaine. New York: Carleton & Cov. 











